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PROGRESS OF BOERS IN WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


By CHARLES D. PIERCE 
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ORANGE FREE STATE CONSULATE, 
136 Liberty Street, New York, February, igor, 
DVICES by cable and private messages from Europe and 
A South Africa are more encouraging than at any time 
since the beginning of the war. There can be no doubt 
of the final success of the Boers, who will accept no other terms 
from Great Britain than “peace with honor,” meaning the full 


known that one of the other two, Andries Wessels, was a burgh- 
er of the Orange Free State and subject to the laws of that Re- 
public, of which President Steyn is regarded by the fighting 
burghers as chief executive, while the British sovereignty is 
not recognized by them. President Steyn is with DeWet and 
there is little doubt but that these burghers were tried under 
the laws of the Orange Free State and lawfully executed on 
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recognition of both Republics, with full treaty-making powers 
and without the tag of “suzerainty.” The Boers are not yet 
ready to negotiate with England for peace, but are determined 
to continue the fighting until the general situation is strong 
enough in their favor to make diplomatic steps certain. The 
three pretended peace commissioners sent to DeWet by the 
British were spies and traitors. They interfered with the 
burghers: one, an Englishman, was properly shot, and it is 


the verdict. It is not believed by this office that DeWet exe- 
cuted them on his own initiative and responsibility. 

The Boer forces in the South African Republic and the Or- 
ange Free State, including the invaders of Cape Colony—in- 
creased by accessions to their ranks from 2,000 to 8,000—num- 
ber over 25,000 men, strong, self-reliant, determined liberty- 
loving natriots with the breath of freedom in their nostrils. 
Born hunters and trained marksmen, they are admirably fitted 
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by long training to carry on the guerilla warfare which has so 
sorely harassed and crippled the british army. They have so 
far succeeded in obtaining by capture a large portion of their 
supplies from the British. Gen. Christian DeWet, that greatest 
cavalry leader of modern times, in one week has captured $925,- 
000 in gold and 130,000 khaki uniforms—enough to last the army 
four years—he has also captured over 100,000 cattle and horses 
and 6,000 prisoners. He and his forces alone have inflicted on 
the british losses of over $25,000,000. The Boer forces are di- 
vided into commandoes of 200 to 500 men and can be quickly as- 
sembied at short notice for vigorous and successful attack on 
the British forces or outposts whenever desired, and in this 
way have advanced to within two days’ march, or 100 miles of 
Cape Town. Most of the burghers have two horses—many of 
them three—enabling them to make 
retreats. 


rapid marches and quick 
They meet for concerted action and disperse when 
that object is accomplished, leaving no trace of their where- 
abouts save the spectacle of a solitary horseman or two disap- 
pearing in the distance. The British march wearily about the 
country with wagons (drawn by slow moving oxen) loaded 
down with camp equipments, food supplies for men and cattle, 
and the loot, and plunder, from farm houses, consisting of car- 
casses of sheep, chickens, pianos, furniture, bedding, looking- 
glasses, rare pictures, bric-a-brac, etc., souvenirs to send home. 
‘These are facts, verified by letters from British officers and sol- 
diers which have been published by a great many newspapers 
in England (copies in this office). The Boers have an abund- 
ance of provisions, guns and ammunition and when short of any 
of these important elements it is only necessary for them to 
capture a British outpost or provisional train and help them- 
selves to what they need. This supplying of ammunition, food, 
and even horses to their opponents, is a hardship not relished 
by the British. In the beginning of the war the Boers were 
armed with Mauser rifles, using plain bullets, but many of 
them now, through necessity, have Lee-Metford rifles, using a 
dum-dum bullet, all of which have been captured from the 

ish and bear the arrow mark of Woolwich. From the above it 
can be readily understood why the Boers can continue the war 
indefinitely, regardless of the number of 
against them. 


srit- 


British troops sent 
The Boers fight without pay and practically car- 
ry on the war by obtaining most of their supplies from the Brit- 
ish. They move about over the entire country almost without 
hindrance, avoiding the large towns. They 


have no cities, 
towns, nor outposts to protect as they had during the first six 
months of the war. During the past one or two months the 
British have been compelled to act almost entirely on the de- 
fensive, all of their troops have been required to guard the 
cities, towns, outposts and railroads. 

The paralysis of Kitchener’s army is almost complete and 
in gloomy contrast to the incessant, unchecked activity of the 
Boers. It will be impossible for the Lritish to ever subjugate 
the Boers. The British army is badly officered, a fact so pat- 
ent te even Englishmen, that a reorganization of the service is 
talked of. The officers often purchase their commissions, or 
are appointed through influential titled men and women in 
England. Many of the officers have little or no army experi- 
ence, others are known to be degenerates and incompetent. 
Thousands of the rank and file are the off-scourings of the 
slums of the largest cities or the lowest class of workingmen 
who are unable to obtain work, even at their starvation wages. 
The British soldiers in South Africa, called “Rooineks” (red- 
necks) are paid only one shilling (25 cents) per day. They are 
unused to warfare with civilized men (as has been proven), 
thousands of them have been captured by the Boers and turn- 
ed loose after being disarmed, they have neither faith in, nor 
love for the cause for which they are fighting, and, as a whole, 
are a discouraged, homesick lot of miserable wretches, many 
of whom have more sympathy for the Boers than for their own 
country. 

The losses to the enemy have at least “staggered” Great 
Britain. The war has cost her $800,000,000 in gold—a sum twice 
greater than the entire value of the Republics if sold to the 
highest bidder—and over 100,000 of her troops have been rend- 
ered hors du combat, killed, wounded in battle, died from dis- 
ease, sick in the hospitals and invalided home. A large portion 
of their present forces are still further incapacitated for active 
service owing to the soldiers not being acclimated, prevalence 
of fevers, bubonie plague, insufficient food, bad water and the 
excessive heat now prevailing in South Africa. The London 
War Office admits the number of deaths in their army during 
the month of January to be 39 officers, and over 800 non-com- 
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missioned officers and men, killed in action or died from some 
disease. 

The Boer total losses in killed and dying from wounds in 
battle have not exceeded 1,500, but the loss in property and the 
impoverishment of the people has been very, very great. Thous- 
ands of women and children are left in a state of destitution 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars will be required to ren- 
der them immediate and effective aid. 

Lord Roberts prematurely and with indecent haste “annex- 
ed” the two Republics and cabled the war office in London that 
the “War was over,” while the whole of both Republics, except- 
ing a few abandoned cities, was still occupied by active, armed 
Boer forces. He was in great haste to return to London, to be 
received as a conquering hero. He had so little faith in his own 
deedS that he dared not travel by railroad overland through 
the “Conquered Republics,” from Pretoria to Cape ‘Town, but 
traveled in a roundabout way by steamer from Durban to Cape 
‘own, a distance of over 1,200 miles. After which he turned 
over his immense army to General Kitchener and returned to 
England, where he acquainted the Queen for the first time 
with the true story of the terrible reverses to the British army 
and the great loss of life, the truth having previously been kept 
from her. This, doubtless, hastened the death of the Queen. 
The Boers have always considered the Queen as their best and 
truest friend, also that the war would not have occurred had 
she, a very aged lady, been allowed to have her wishes carried 
out, but through machinations of bad men like Chamberlain, 
Rhodes, Milner and a jingo cabinet, the truth as proclaimed by 
such great patriots as Presidents Kruger and Steyn was not al- 
lowed to prevail. 

England has fallen in the eyes of the world. 
how the war ends her prestige is shattered. 


No matter 
Heretofore she 
has displayed her prowess when fighting blacks or unarmed 
people, or people armed with obsolete weapons, but when 
brought face to face with intelligent, white soldiers, with mod- 
ern arms even though her troops outnumbered the gallant foe 
ten to one, she has completely, miserably and ludicrously fail- 
ed. And now that she has failed to subjugate the Boers by 
honorable warfare she seeks to depopulate their country and 
starve the people into submission. She has transported thous- 
ands of defenseless women and children and aged men from the 
country, keeping them prisoners, some of them half fed, others 
driven out of their country to live among the Kaffirs. The 
British have burned their dwellings, destroyed their farms, 
farming utensils, and looted their cattle and their small stock. 

The war is costing Great Britain at the present time over 
$1,000,000 per day to support the troops in the field, and the 
Boer prisoners at St. Helena, Ceylon and other points. The 
failure of the British arms to open the Kimberly and Johannes- 
burg mines has deprived British stockholders of dividends on 
securities listed at $850,000,000 and has reduced the output of 
diamonds and gold $284,000,000 and has added $800,000,000 to the 
taxation of Great Britain and Ireland. These tremendous sums 
subtracted from British resources have resulted in the impair- 
ment of the values of many kinds of securities dealt in by Lon- 
don stock brokers and are the superinducing causes of numer- 
ous bankruptcies in British financial circles which have recently 
been listed. The diamond and gold mines are idle; they are not 
producing a dollar. Great Britain is a commercial nation and 
counts the cost. Will she continue the war long, with such ter- 
rible losses of life and treasure, with the prospect of an indefi- 
nite continuation of it? 

Late advices from the seat of war indicate that Cape Colony 
has been thoroughly invested by the Boers, the larger com- 
mandoes being under Generals Louis Botha and Hertzog, all of 
whom will soon be under the inspiring leadership of Gen. Chris- 
tian DeWet. President Steyn is in the Orange Free State, where 
he has been most of the time with Gen. DeWet. 

Letters from the Envoys at The Hague, Holland, advise that 
His Honor, President Kruger, is in excellent health and that 
the probability of his visit to the United States is still an open 
question. There is no truth in the statements that Boer fami- 
lies are coming to America. 

Gen. Louis Botha and his forces have taken possession of 
and destroyed at Koomatiport the railroad to Lorenzo Mar- 
quez. This office has information of a severe British defeat at 
the Modderfontein gold mine, near Johannesburg, with the loss 
of twenty officers and men. They were surprised at night by 


Further cheering news 


Gen. Ben. Viljoen with 400 burghers. 
from Cape Colony is looked for. 
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LARGEST BUSINESS COMBINATION 
OF OUR DAY 


their eastern connections, and who has 
been negotiating with James J. Hill for an 
extension of the same _ policy to the 
far west. It is he who has brought 
about complete harmony in the anthra- 
cite coal trade through another “com- 
munity of interests.” His lines of influ- 





ence are out in every direction, and 
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though other men are richer than he, no 
other represents so much. His four big 





banking houses in New York, Philadel- 
phia, London and Paris have hands on the 
purse strings of capitalists all over the 
world. 

Who is this financial Colossus, the 
present ruler of the world of money. 
transportation and industry? His person- 
al history began in Hartford, Conn. His 
father, James Morgan, was a farmer boy 
The famous George Peabody admired his 
abilities and invited him to engage in fi- 
nancial business with him in London. Mr. 


Morgan accepted. ‘The son was born and 







Rois Maca ac named Pierpont after his grandfather, a 
PLANT, WHE SI. Bey A famous Unitarian minister of Boston, 
' \ who led the anti-slavery cause there with 

rit Wendell Phillips and Garrison. J. Pier 

pont was educated in Dost and in the 

UW Mf University of Gottingen in Germany. His 

i business career began in New York City. 

ae) : 


but was not successiul until he entered 


ENTERS THE MARKET Ex!t-190z1. into partnership with the noted Mr. Drex- 





IX iOGe in 186¢ el of Philadelphia, and the firm became 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. ‘The firm name had 
PLICTORIAT LIVE Oo! ANDREW CARNEGIE the good will of the Peabody house, the 
Rothschilds and other foreign money con- 

troliers. 

BILLION dollar co ‘ trol of the tee] ln 1860 he first displayed the qualities which have made him 
industry of the United States by J. Pier it Moreat the power in the financial world among gianis of finance. The 
might be termed the most 4 t yu ‘ transaction occasion was the struggle over the possession of the Allegheny 

f the age. Here is the list of properties now being placed in and Susquehanna railroad, and the two magnates with whom 
ihe power of one man: he came in direct contact were Jay Gould and John Fisk_.Jr. 
Vhough then a full partner in a prominent banking house, he 
was hardly expected at 23 vears, fresh from his scientifie stud- 

Cart ( es in Germany, to demonstrate great fiseal ability. 

7 . 3 Meeting the blustering threats of Gould and Fisk with calm 

N 43 , be ’ defiance he led the opposition against their schemes and over- 

Am. Ti ( es whelmingly defeated them. 

Am. | Since his first great financial battle, prior to the civil war, 
. 25 this financial king has been almost cons ly before the public 
| : id mind as a man whose master mind made him the moving spirit 

Nat of schemes where not only millions but hundreds of millions 

\ ( were ques m 
Pre 5 He has a great many ideas as to cut rates, traffie wars and 
i the like. ] eT ed t | 
“C4 1 vs th interest on 

In this Lye hi total o properiyv co oO ) each cow \ j ¢ 1 
pany includes the plants and railroads owned. | t Hy 

To complete the reorganization of these companies and fi < , 
ally take over their stocks and bonds will | the v of pre 
months, but with the preliminaries arranged there iso te ‘ t must b t 
believe the final outcome is certain. ‘ \ t of a s 

The new king of the steel world is a man past sixiy-thre Is how t ve . of t <i ) of the way 
years of age, some six months older than Mr. Carnegie. who now 
consents to abdicate his throne on an assured income est ite \\ ; em has been one of the amalgamation of 
at $15,000,000 a year. Mr. Morean in bringing about this con ( rt S 
bination and preventing a war in steel is shouldering the ereat- oO, W S e 
est responsibilities ever assumed by a private banker. He is now Vanderb I i the Re ‘ s, or the floating o na- 
the most important individual factor in the business of the tional bond is \ S95. of £200,000 . Mr. Morgan 1 al- 
world. Not even the house of the Barings, before its suspension wavs been “of ce et | ot infrequent has he out ed 
in 1890, carried such a weight of responsibility. The Roths- the only feasible ( neered the execution of the only 
childs, as a family, have widespread interest and immense finan- possible successful course. To rehearse his various achievements 


cial power, but Mr. Morgan, as a single individual, equals them to order would simply be to rehearse the most notable events of 


at this time. It is he who has, more than any one else, brought the history of finance for the last forty vears. It would be im- 
about that “community of interests” among the trunk lines and possible to get him to talk of them. and even Congress in 1896 
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CROWN FOR J. PIERPONT, THE FIRST 
Suggestion for a suitable coronet for the king of the railroad 
and steel worlds. 

Chicago Tribun® 


found itself unable to derive information in regard to the bond 
issue of that year. 

He is content to act and let others furnish explanation if 
they 
none, 


choose to do so. But in action he yields precedence to 
With all the tendency Wall street has toward the dissec- 
tion of methods, motions, means, and final achievements of its 
no one has ever yet maintained that J. 


not his own or that they 


leaders, Pierpont Mor- 


gan’s plans were were not carried out 
largely by means of his own forceful personality. 

To mention a few of his successes: 

In 1885 he was remarkably successful in accomplishing the 
sale of the West Shore railroad to the New York Central. In 
1888 consolidated the Chesapeake and Ohio and “Big Four.” In 
1891 transformed the Terminal into the Southern rail- 
In 1895 rehabilitated the Philadelphia and Reading road 
and put the Erie railroad on a substantial basis. In 1896 he se- 
cured the leasing of the New York and New England road to 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, forming a monopoly of 
lines, and also consolidated New York and Northern with New 
York Central. In 1897 he took the Northern Pacific 
ceivers, and formed the syndicate to own the Baltimore 
Ohio. In 1899 he entered the syndicate to buy the Chicago and 
Alton. In 1900 he managed the great deal in the Chica Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul and became a member of the combination 
controlling most of the great lines. He also formed in turn the 
Interstate Railway association which led up to the actual con- 
trol of trunk lines. 


Richmond 
way. 


from re- 
and 


go, 


Today Mr. Morgan is director in the following companies: 
Carthage and Adirondack railway. 

Chicago, Cleveland, 
Columbus, 


Cincinnati and St. Louis railroad. 
Hope and Greensburg railroad. 

Federal Steel Company. 

General Electric Company. 

Harlem River and Port Chester railroad. 
Housatonic railroad. 

Jersey City and Bayonne railroad. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad. 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company. 
Mexican Telegraph Company. 

Mohawk and Malone railroad. 

National Bank of Commerce. 

Niagara Falls Branch Railway Company. 

New Jersey Shore Line railroad 
New York Central and Hudson River. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. 

New York and Putnam railroad. 

Pacific Cable Company. 

West Shore railroad. 

Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Morgan is also largely interested in the railroads known 
“eoal roads,” which absolutely control the anthracite coal 
trade of the country. These are the coal trust. He is also in- 


company. 


as 
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terested in the National Tube company and American Bridge 
company. 

‘The story of Mr. 
the steel industry is 

One familiar 
stated: 

“It is not generally known, I think, that some of the largest 
holders of stock in the 


Morgan’s latest move in securing control of 
an interesting 


with the 


one. 
facts gave an interview in which he 


Pennsylvania railroad will be among the 
in the new company. In fact, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad interest and the Standard Oil interest will be 
the largest in the purchasing company. 

you will remember, Mr. Carnegie an- 
nounced that he was about to construct a new plant for making 
steel tubes 


larger holders of stock 


“Some time ago, 


at Conneaut, Pa. That announcement was equiva- 
lent to throwing down the gauntlet to the National Tube com- 
pany. 

“Some of the Pennsylvania road people are interested in the 
National Tube Mr. stated at the time he 
made that announcement that his principal reason for taking 
the works to Conneaut was because of the freight rates charged 
by the Pennsylvania railroad. 

“When the the Mr. 
Carnegie asked he told the officers that he wasn’t dependent 
upon the Pennsylvania road for all of his transportation, and 
that he could The rail- 
Carnegie 
he saw fit, but they 
reminded him that the Pennsylvania railroad company was in a 
satisfactory conditi 


company. Carnegie 


road refused to concede rates which 


tidewater 
road people replied that they were well aware that Mr. 
could build a 


build a railroad himself to 


railroad or any other thing 


in to cut freight rates if such a thing should 


be necessary. 


“Mr. Carnegie replied that they might go ahead and cut, 
and each would see who would get the better of the war. But 


Mr. 
and 


Carnegie did not have at that time a railroad to tidewater. 
great many orders 


the 


he was getting a 


He called 


for steel billets and 


steel rails. on Pennsylvania railroad for cars, 


and the railroad promptly responded, but instead of giving Mr. 
Carnegie twenty cars, which, for instance, he might ask for, 


the company would send ten and express its regrets that owing 
to the great demand for cars 
more just at that time. 


it could not give Mr. Carnegie any 

“But, somehow or other, the National Tube company, which 
also needed cars, and the National Steel company, which needel 
ears, got what they asked for. Mr. Carnegie learned of this and 
it did not take him long to conclude that the Pennsylvania rail- 
road was after him. 

“When the venerable ironmaster fully realized what was 
going on he realized that he had a mighty big fight on his hands. 
It was not long after that the announcement of the settlement 
of the differences between the National Tube company and the 
Carnegie Steel company. That was really the beginning of the 
negotiations for the purchase of Mr. Carnegie’s holdings in the 
company which bears his name. You may remember that the 
first announcement that negotiations looking to the purchase 


of Mr. Carnegie’s holdings came from Philadelphia. The au- 
thority for that announcement was one of the heavy stock- 


holders of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

“The other holders of stock in the new company, 
those connected with the uniting companies, 
Europeans represented by Morgan.” 

Mr. Morgan’s personality is difficult to understand. 
generally 
there 


besides 
will be certain 


He is 
rated as possessing more than $50,000,000, vet 
the nation or in the financial world who 
wields so much power as he. He has hold of the lever by which 
stocks and securities of every line of investment are raised and 
lowered to the hair’s breadth. He has the power and he alone 
wields it, of making a fortune for himself greater than that of 
Rockefeller or Carnegie, or even of their combined wealths, yet 
he does not do it. The whole financial world is a checkerboard 
but whenever he moves the checkers there is always a 
huge combination of capital behind it. 
uses this power for himself. 


not 


is no man in 


to him, 
But he never apparently 
So noticeable is this that some are 
asking if he is satiated with the possession of money and is 
merely playing with his checkerboard of millions and hundreds 
of millions for his own amusement. To many he is in this re- 
spect the enigma of enigmas. 

Mr. Morgan is a prominent member of the St. George’s Epis- 
copal church in New York, whose pastor is Dr. Rainsford. His 
country seat on the Hudson near West Point is named Cragston, 
and it is here that he has his kennels, his chief pleasure. They 
were started only a few years ago, though previous to that he 


had kept dogs, and to a certain extent had bred and imported 
them. 
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in summer Mr. Morgan’s yacht, Corsair, is his castle. At 
y every morning the ferry boat Magenta from Bay Ridge brings 
to New York the man who dominates the money power of the 
world. He steps on to the pier and he is a changed man. _ All 
his heavy brusque business mannerisms drop over him like a 
cloak, and the Mr. Morgan his friends know is gone. In the 
afternoon he is never found in his office after 5 o’clock, and 
walking to the ferry boat he picks out a comfortable seat, al- 
ways trying to avoid the crowd. He reads a novel coming and 
going and in the morning glances over the papers. 

A naptha launch awaits him at the ferry-house, and from 
the moment he springs into the cushioned seats he is as care- 
fully attended as a monarch of the East. Dinner is always 
ready when he steps aboard the boat, and, as a general thing, 
the Corsair steams up the lower bay, past the tall buildings of 
the lower part of Manhattan Island while he sits at the table. 
Everything aboard the yacht is arranged with solicitous 


are 
for his comfort and to avoid giv 


After 10 
o’clock the crew and deck hands go about in soft cloth slippers, 
to avoid disturbing the great financier in his rest. 


ing him annoyance. 


Aside from dogs, yachting is the most absorbing feature of 
his private life. He is an enthusiastic member of the New York 
Yacht club, and the handsome white marble home they recently 
moved into in West Forty-fourth street is due to his liberality. 
In art Mr. Morgan has devoted several fortunes toward furnish- 
ing his home in New York, in London, and his various country 
homes with the most rare and famous paintings. The old mas- 
ters find particular favor in his eyes, and he has schooled him- 
self, spurred on by genuine interest, till he has become a critie 
equal to the best. 

He gave $1,000,000 to establish a lying-in hospital in New 
York and followed this with an additional one of $300,000 to 
properly maintain the work. Many churches are indebted to 
him for rare paintings by the old masters. 

His family is much to Mr. Morgan. His 
Frances Tracy. 
J. Pierpont, Jr. 


wife was Miss 
They have three children, Louisa, Annie, and 
The son attends to the banking houses abroad. 

His best friends say that the brusqueness of his manner is 
never fully shaken off, and his two score years of domineering 
over the financial heads of the country have bred in him a sec- 
ond nature of expecting obedience wherever he is, whether it 
is in planning the summer his wife and daughters shall spend 
or in telling a man who is to receive his benefactions what time 
he must come to see him and what inconveniences he will put 
him to. A story indicative of his character is told of him, when, 
during the year 1897, he was in England with his wife and 
daughters during the preparations preceding the queen’s jubi- 
lee. He had planned the summer, and, as usual, expected his 
family to follow it out. They had the greatest desire to see the 
celebration of the jubilee, but he had planned a trip on the con- 
tinent, and all their tearful pleadings could not shake him from 
his original resolve. It was his nature to be obeyed in his 
slightest wish, and he was obeyed. 

Such is in brief the picture of this many sided man who 
takes the throne in the steel world. But what of Mr. Carnegie 
who abdicates. 


How will he spend his annual income of $15,- 
(100,000? 


Those who have figured on this subject and who have 
met Mr. Carnegie’s friends, learn that $3,000,000 will supply Mr. 
Carnegie’s personal wants and that he is telling them, “I ealeu- 
late upon $1,000,000 a month for libraries and organs.” As if 
to confirm this statement there are almost daily reports of new 
libraries being established by him in different cities and organs 
provided for communities which are inclined to music. It is 
well understood that he always requires the guaranteeing of 
proper support by the city authorities. He is opposed to vifts 
to churches or church institutions on the ground that it en- 
courages sectarianism. None of his wealth is expected to go in 
that direction. 


Commenting on the sale of Mr. Carnegie’s interest The Chi- 
cago Tribune says: 


“Mr. Carnegie has been bought out that there may be ‘an 
enduring peace in the steel industry in the United States. If 
peace means higher prices for steel, then this peace will be an 
expensive one for the Ainerican consumers of that article. They 
prefer active competition. It is not prudent to predict ‘eternal 
peace’ in any industry, least of all when those who control it 
seek to make excessive profits. If the promoters of ‘harmony’ 
in the steel industry ask too much for their product they will 
find competition is not a lost art even with Mr. Carnegie out of 
the way.” 
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What a fine lot of Goveriu:ment pork he'll make.” 


St Louis Globe- Democrat 


NEW INDUSTRY IN THE FAR WEST 

F the expectations of the people interested in the new 

| borate and nitrate discoveries in Death Valley are fulfilled, 

California will soon have a new industry of great importance. 
The San Bernardino Times-Index says: 

“The discovery of an enormous deposit of nitrate of soda 
will mark a new industry in the United States, for heretofore, 
none has been produced in this couutry, and very little in any 
country save Peru. It has been known for years that sulphate 
of soda is plentiful in Death Valley, but 
never been 


nitrate of soda has 
mined there. 

“The discovery of this deposit of nitrate of soda and borate, 
is due to a scientific expedition which has just returned from 
the desert, which was undertaken by G. E. M., Ph.D., 
Will C. The former has been con- 
nected with the United States Geological Survey, and has been 
In that 
manner he visited Peru a number of years ago, and became 


Bailey, 
and his brother, Dr. Bailey. 


sent to foreign countries to carry on geological studies. 


familiar with the nitrate deposits which have for several years 
been a bone of contention between Peru and Chile. Dr. Bailey 
Francisco. He says 
that he has a number of rich men interested with him in the 
project of mining the nitrate, and expects to commence work 
in the near future.” 


is a lecturer in a medical college in San 
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WORLD’S SMALLEST REPUBLICS 


* OUST is the smallest republic, as to area, but Tavolara 


J is the smallest republic as to population. Goust is 
only one mile in area. It is loeated on the top ofa 
mountain in the Pyrennees, between France and Spain, and is 
recognized by both of those countries. It is governed by a 


president and a council of twelve. It was established in 1648, 


and has 130 inhabitants. The president ts tax collector, asses- 


sor and judge. Goust has no church, clergyman or cemetery. 


The people worsh 


» in a church outside their own territory, 


and the dead bodies are slid down to a cemetery in the valley 


below. In that valley all the baptisms and marriages are per- 


It is 
an island five miles long by a half mile wide. Its total popula- 
tion consists of fifty-five men, women and children. The wom- 
en go to the polls with the men, elect every year a president 
and council of six, all serving without pay. The inhabitants 
support themselves by fishing and raising fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The republie has no army and no navy. 


formed. Tavolara is twelve miles northeast of Sardinia. 





OUR DAY : 


ECONOMIC REFORMS IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


quite without exception, in the reform legislation of New Zea- 
land—to make the class of persons specially interested in the 
success of any reform the principal agents in the work of see- 


ing it carried into effect. * * * If such a system were ex- 
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eare for. Japan ought to be satistied on this point. Let us see. 


Up to May Japan exported to Korea 1,326,845 yens’ worth of 





goods, China exported to the amount of 1,293,465 and Russia 
only 3.046 yen. In exports Korea sends to Japan 405,541 yens’ 
worth of goods, to China 108,078 ven, to Russia 6,082 yen. Japan 
has the banks in Korea, doing over a 10,000,000 yen of loans. 
9,600,000 yen on deposit. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has contro! 
of the coast navigation and regular mail service and the Japan 
ese run all the postoffices. There are 25,000 Japanese now in 
Korea. At the recent public sale of lots in Masampho eighteen 
lots went to Japanese, sixteen to Englishmen and thirteen to 
Russians. 

Do not waste any American sympathy over Korea. The 
officials understand the situation. I do not know that they are 
blameworthy for not having public spirit, national pride, lofty 
views, as Europeans would have us believe they regard th: 
phrases. They have a keen eve to the main chance, a pro 
appreciation of the bird in the hand and no very high rega 
for the opinion or welfare of “the people.” No possible 


can come to Korea from absorption. The people take kine 


all Russian institutions, for they experience under the mild 
sway of the ezar none of the arrogance, contempt, bumptio 

ness, they have invariably met with from their kinsmen, the 
Japanese. Whatever may be thought to the contrary. i an 


influence is respected. Especially is this true of north Kk ’ 
where Rusian power is dominant on account of the liberal treat- 
ment of these people. The Japanese, on the other hand, in all 
their contact in customs service, postoflice and trade are haugh- 


tv. exacting, domineering. pure brown John Bulls. 
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OUR DAY 7 


HOW TO RESTORE THE FUR SEAL INDUSTRY 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Stanford University, and Government Expert 


, Hk future of the fur seal industry at present seems to 
rest in the hands of the joint High Commission of which 
the late Lord Herschell was the head and General John 

W. Foster, representative on behalf of the United States for the 
fur seal interests. This commission met at Quebec in Septem- 
ber, 1895, to consider a number of questions at issue between 
the United States and Canada. After several months of discus- 
sion it reached a deadlock on the Alaska boundary matter, and 
has apparently done nothing since. At the time of its activity 
it was rumored in the press dispatches that virtual agreement 
had been reached on the seal question and a number of the 
minor questions before the Commission. 

In the fur seal matter the settlement foreshadowed pointed 
to the probability of purchase by the United States of the 
vested rights of the Canadian sealers, with concurrent action on 
the part of Great Britain in enforcing the abolition of the pe- 
lagie industry. The only detail remaining for adjustment was 
said to be the purchase price, the appraisers on behalf of Can- 
ada fixing the value of the pelagic fleet at $500,000, those for the 
United States holding that its value was not over half this sum. 

By the findings of fact made by the joint conference of fur 
seal experts in 1897, following the investigation in this and the 
preceding season by President Jordan for the United States and 
Professor Thompson for Great Britain, the responsibility for 
the decline and threatened destruction of the fur seal herd was 
laid at the door of pelagic sealing. It was shown that while 
the land operations of the United States were confined to the 
taking of the superfluous male portion of th® herd, the opera- 
tions of the pelagic fleet were wholly indiscriminate and affect- 
ed most heavily the breeding females, three-fourths of the en- 
tire catch at sea being of this class. It was evident, therefore, 
that the continuance of pelagic sealing and the maintenance of 
the fur seal herd were incompatible. It was on the basis of 
this agreement that the Quebec Commission took up the ques- 
tion for final settlement. The task before these diplomats was 
merely that of finding a just and effective means of disposing 
of the right of pelagic sealing. 

If pelagic sealing is not abolished, of course the future of 
the fur seal herd and the industries depending upon it is anni- 
hilation, and there is no room for further discussion. It is hard- 
lv to be supposed, however, that some final settlement in the 
interests of the herd will not be reached. Such a settlement is 
as much in the interest of the pelagic sealers as of the Govern- 
ment owning the herd, for the pelagic industry is a suicidal 
one, inevitably exhausting its own resources. In fact, most of 
those engaging in it are already bankrupt. 

The product of land sealing has fallen off in the last ten 
years from 100,000 to 20,000 skins, but in half of that time the 
product of the pelagic industry has fallen from a maximum of 
143,000 to 25,000 skins. It is therefore plainly a losing business 
for the pelagic sealer, and it ought to be possible to agree upon 
terms which would induce him to go out of it. We may there- 
fore assume that a settlement will be reached in time, and that 
it will so protect the herd as to render its recuperation and 
further development possible. 

Before considering future conditions, we may inquire what 
is the present condition of the legitimats fur seal industry, that 
of the United States Government. This industry has been in 
existence ever since the first charter was granted by the Em- 
peror of Russia to the Russian-American Company in 1799. The 
pelagic industry which threatens its existence dates only from 
about the vear 1879. It was found by the Conference of Ex- 
perts that in 1897 the fur seal herd was already “commercially” 
ruined; that is, the cost of protection and maintenance on land 
and at sea exceeded the returns from it. The present condi- 
tion of the fur seal industry is commercially unprofitable.  Bi- 
ologically speaking, the herd though reduced to less than one- 
sixth its normal condition, is still represented by a vigorous 
nucleus from which, under proper protection, it might be ex- 
pected in due time to re-establish itself. 

At the present time the legitimate product of the herd (the 
vearly quota of voung males) is about 20.000 skins. The Gov- 
ernment under its contract with the commercial company leas- 
ing the industry receives an annual rental of $55,000 and a roy- 


altv of $10 a skin. Frem the 20,000 skins, therefore, the Gov- 


ernment receives an annual ineome of $255,000, Against this 


~ 


income must be set certain expenses. Chief among these is the 
cost of policing the North Pacific ocean and Behring sea for the 
enforcement of the regulations of the Paris Award of 1893. 
These regulations provide for a close season in May, June, and 
July, and a protected zone of sixty miles radius about t] 
breeding islands in which sealing is not allowed, restrictio 
which are by no means self-enforcing on the high seas. During 
the seasons of 1896 and 1897 the United States had a fleet of 
five revenue cutters on patrol duty at an expense of from $150,- 
000 to $175,000 a season. Great Britain had three gunboats in 
1896 and two in 1597 on duty to the same end. 

Another item of expense is the support of the Aleutian seal- 
ers residing on the Pribylof Islands, who carry on the sealing 
operations and are dependent upon the industry for their liveli- 
hood. There are two villages, numbering three hundred men, 
women and children. The men are paid by the lessees for their 
labor at so much a skin. When the full quota of one hundred 
thousand skins was taken each year these communities were 
self-supporting; the earnings of the men were sufficient to meet 
the needs of their families. With the quota reduced to one-fifth 
its normal size their earnings are inadequate, and Congress 
finds it necessary to supplement them by an annual appropria- 
tion of $19,500. 


It should not be forgotten, moreover, in dealing with t) 
future of the fur seal herd, that these people must become 
charge upon the bounty of the government in case of its failu 

Other items of expense, such as the salaries and mainte- 
nance of the four agents who reside upon the islands and care 
for the Government's interests and the cost of administration 
in the Treasury Bureau at Washington, are not so easily esti- 
mated, but are considerable. When we bring these various ex- 
penses together we see that the verdict of the fur seal experts 
was justified and that the industry is at present maintained at 
an actual loss. It may be noted, however, that the largest item 
vt expense—that for patrol—is due solely to the presence of 
pelagic sealing and would disappear with its abolition. The 
question of the support of the native sealers would also speed- 
ily adjust itself were the herd protected and enabled to grow 
and increase. 

To the present “commercially” unprofitable condition of 
the fur seal industry we must add certain debts and obligations 
hanging over it. The Paris Tribunal of Arbitration was con- 
vened in the interest of the fur seal herd, and though it failed 
signally in its efforts to “protect and preserve” the herd. its ex- 
pense of $500,000 or thereabouts remains to be made good. 

Another $500,000 was recently appropriated by Congress to 
pay damages awarded by the tribunal’s decision, this amount 
arising from the illegal seizing of sealing vessels on the high 
seas. The cost of recent commissions of investigation, and 
otherwise, has been considerable. The present Quebec Commis- 
sion will add its contribution of expense, and in the final set- 
tlement of the matter a further payment of from $250,000 to 
$500,000 must be provided for. The industry, therefore, when it 
does start anew, must do so with a heavy handicap of indebt- 
edness. This fact, however, is both a reason and an incenti 


for immediate action. Every season of pelagic sealing furth 


diminishes the herd and retards the day of its restoration. 
Assuming that the herd will be protected, what, then, of 

its future? There would be at once a steady and considerable 

increase in its breeding stock and in its quota. 


to measure this increase exactly, or to tell in how many vears 


It is impossible 
it might be expected to regain its normal condition—the condi- 
tion in which the herd was during the period from = 1s71 to 
ISS5S, when it yielded the full quota of one hundred thousand 
skins a year. 
From the history of the herd we know that there was 

probably an 
ice blockade), it was brought to the veree of ruin: 


time, from 1848 to 1850, when by some calamity ( 


doubtless 
much nearer to biological extinetion than it is today. We know 
also that in about twenty vears, or very soon after the transfer 
in 1867 to the United States of the seal islinds with the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, the herd had regained 


ts normal condition and 
its maximum productiveness. We may safely predict, therefore, 
that in twenty years from the date of its emancipation from 
pelagic sealing the herd would again vield its one hundred 


thousands skins a year. Under the terms of the present lease 
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this would yield to the government an annual income of $1,- 
000,000 in royalty, to which must be added a considerable reve- 
nue (20 per cent. ad valorem) on dressed seal skins imparted for 
consumption in the United States from London, whither all seal 
skins are now taken to be dressed and dyed. 

Thus, from a present condition of minimum production, 
which would still be profitable were pelagic sealing abolished, 
the industry ought under such abolition to grow steadily in the 
comparatively short period of twenty years to a maximum pro- 
duct of over $1,000,000 a year. Surely, such an industry should 
be saved at any reasonable cost, and it is to be hoped that our 
diplomats will find a way to speedily accomplish this end. 


<< 
WORLD’S LONGEST TELEGRAPH LINE 


EVEN years ago the struggle began to establish a tele- 
graph line through the heart of Africa, from the Cape of 
Cairo. Every torm of difficulty has met the promoters, 

from wild beasts to tropic fevers. But in spite of all an unbrok- 
en line of poles and wire now stretches 3,000 miles up from the 
Cape to a point fifty miles north of the town of Kasanga, on the 
east shore of Lake Tanganyika, in German East Africa. This 
means that the backbone of the long conflict is broken, for only 
1,200 miles intervene between Kasanga and the southern ex- 
tremity of the Egyptian telegraph line, with which the system 
will connect, and the physical difficulties for this last stretch are 
trivial compared with those in some of the districts through 
which the line has already been carried. All but 500 miles of 
the remaining 1,200, too, can be served with poles, apparatus 
and supplies by water instead of their being dragged overland 
on the backs of native porters. When finally completed it will 
be 5,600 miles long, the longest telegraph line in the world. In 
two, or at most in three, years the residents of any American 
city, to say nothing of Europe, can send a message flying in a 
minute down the whole length of Africa, past the homes of the 
Pharaohs, through jungles which explorers in our own day were 
the first to penetrate, and on to the bloody battlefields of the 
south. 

The worst part of the long march is that which has just 
been put behind in the mountainous, heavily-wooded and malar- 
ious tract lying between Lake Tanganyika and Salisbury, in 
Eastern Rhodesia. Kasanga and its neighborhood, however, oc- 
cupy a high plateau, sloping abruptly to the lake shore on the 
west, and on the east falling more gently to become a fertile, 
undulating country stretching to the sea coast, and through 
this region the course of the line will run until it mounts up- 
ward again to meet the Egyptian telegraph. 

The braving of abysmal mountain chasm, felling of gigan- 
tic trees, in carrying the course of the line through seemingly 
impenetrable forests; bridging of endless swamps, which in the 
rainy season become roaring torrents, and the necessity of 
working in defiance of wild beasts and savages have not been 
the worst difficulties that the men who have built this line have 
had to face. Their task was delayed nearly a year by the com- 
bination of two forces, the terrible and far-spreading animal 
disease, “rinderpest,” which exterminates horses and cattle, and 
the the Matabeles. Oddly enough, the one mainly 
brought about the other, for the natives’ chief reason for ris- 


war with 


ing was their misunderstanding of the white man’s object in 
killing cattle infested with rinderpest, but not noticeably so. 
The natives believed the white man was trying to starve them, 
and in return they tore down his telegraph poles, cut his wire 
up and made bullets of it, and fired them back at him. In that 
struggle $200,000 worth of the African Transcontinental Com- 
pany’s supplies were destroyed. 

At each one of the long string of stations that have been 
opened—Goodzema, Geelong, Umechabez, Figtree, Gwelo Que- 
Que and others as piquantly named—a white operator and two 
or three natives under English “bosses” are constantly patrol- 
ling the line, on the lookout for breaks or impediments, for 
even a spider’s web will spoil the connection on the dewy morn- 
ing. 

Sixteen Englishmen compose the construction staff, the 
chief constructor and his assistants, who number two; a survey- 
or and an assistant surveyor; a transport officer with two as- 
sistants, an engineer and seven workmen. ‘There are between 
200 and 600 native porters, according to the state of the market. 
Of course, the nearer to completion the line becomes, the farther 
must the supplies and poles be carried from the south. At first 
wooden poles were used, but now iron ones have superseded 


them altogether. They are made in sections, each of which can 
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be carried separately, then fitted together and planted in iron 
shoes. Except when the difficulties of the country prevent, the 
telegraph line is following the course of the Cape to Cairo Rail- 
way, one of the good points of this arrangement being that one 
series of repair stations will do for both. 

So far the line has cost £1,000,000 and it is thought that to 
complete it will cost another million. In speaking of the pros- 
pects of the telegraph a high official connected with the British 
South African Company said to Curtis Brown, the well-known 
English correspondent, recently: 

I believe this is the biggest enterprise of the kind ever car- 
ried out, for I think that neither in Australia nor America did 
a line so far precede civilization. The advantages of the Cape 
to Cairo telegraph, it seems to me, lie in the facility with which 
it will enable principal and agent to communicate with each 


other, and the saving it will bring about in cable rates. Com- 
merce in South Africa will benefit greatly by the line. Hereto- 


fore comparatively few exploration parties have been sent out, 
because it was impossible to keep in communication with them, 
und a report from such a party once in six months is hardly suf- 
ficient. Companies doing business in South and Central Africa 
will be able to carry on trade with a smaller force than hereto- 
fore. I am not prepared to say that our customers will save 
largely in their telegraph bills as compared with what they are 
now paying for cable rates. The maintenance of the line will 
cost less than a cable, and to offset it we shall have a large 
amount of local 


business. This has been so along the line, as 


far as opened, and to a suprising extent. Just what our rate 
will be I can not say vet, for it will depend upon the negotia- 
tions with the European powers between England and Egypt, 
but I can state positively that it will be much less than the 87 
odd cents a word now charged by the cable companies. 

Perhaps the ymost interesting thing about this wonderful 
line of light thrown on the dark continent is that it is a one- 
man affair. Cecil Rhodes dreamed it, planned it, raised the 
money for it and got the most important right of way for it 
outside of British territory by a personal interview with Em- 
peror William of Germany. 

Mr. Rhodes raised all the money for the line among a few 
of his personal friends, and at the same time laid the founda- 
tions for his Cape to Cairo railway, now built as far north as 
3ulawayo, and which will soon stretch as far north as Victoria 
Falls. 
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FURNISHING IDEAS TO CARICATURISTS 


“* ARICATURISTS’ ideas for funny pictures often run low. 
C They say that their hands do not lose their cunning, but 
that their minds refuse to frame comical scenes and situations. 
They must turn out a certain amount of grist, however, and on 
such occasions have recourse to the humorous tipster. He is 
usually a literary free lance, with some knack of humor. The 
most successful are those who contribute funny paragraphs, 
stories, and sketches to the humorous weeklies or the humor- 
ous columns of daily papers and magazines. 

In New York there are at least fifty, of whom probably one- 
half sells tips or enter into business relations with the artists. 
Where tips are sold they bring from one to three dollars; and 


they average two dollars each. It is generally a cash transac- 


tion. Equally common is the practice of going halves upon an 
idea. In this case the tipster makes a schoolboy sketch, and 


on a separate sheet writes the reading-matter to accompany 
If the publi- 
cation uses black and white and no color, the drawing is pur- 


If, how- 
ever, the publication has a color-press, the artist is often called 


it. The artist thereupon makes a finished picture. 
chased, the artist absolved of further responsibility. 


upon to oversee the press arrangements as to the distribution 
of the various inks. In the former case, the artist and tipster 
equally divide the price paid. In the latter the artist 
a somewhat larger 


receives 
share. 

The business pays fairly well, so far as the time consumed 
is concerned. A man with grotesque fancies will often conceive 
a dozen tips in an hour: but it may be several days or weeks 
befcre he can do it 


again. The most successful tipster is said 


to clear $1,000 a year. An ordinary tipster makes one-half or 


one-third as much. During the political campaign, there is a 


big demand for cartoons, and prices go higher. Tips for these 
cartoons will often bring five and ten dollars, and when they 
have been worked out upon the partnership principle, they have 
netted as high as $100. 
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TRANSFORMING THE SLUMS OF OLD LONDON 


By MARSHALL LORD 


O city in the world is undertaking to deal with its slums 
on a larger scale than London. The present experiment 
involves the expenditure of $10,000,000 in wiping out and 
rebuilding the homes of about 40,000 people. A further program 
that means an expenditure of probably another ten millions is 
now being discussed, and after these projects are well under 
way new schemes will be planned to the same end, and more 
millions spent until the necessity for spending money in this 
way in London shall have disappeared, and the city have be- 
come a landlord on an unprecedented That will, of 
the time the last of London’s world famous 
slums have been wiped out and rebuilt. When that day will 


scale. 
course, be when 
dawn no one is prepared to say. 

problem is the worst that London has 
to face, but her powerful county council, which has done sev- 
eral rather remarkable things already, and which has practical- 
ly unlimited wealth to draw upon, has determined that over- 
crowded, insanitary, and slum areas must 


Today the “housing” 


go. ‘The council has 
already attacked, razed and rebuilt one of the worst slums in 
London; several other notorious ones are now being torn down, 
and still others are doomed. Medical inspectors in the county 
eouncil’s employ are penetrating into the city’s filthiest corners 
and condemning them. The wretched creatures who swarm in 
them are paid a small sum of money and turned out, after 
which the slum comes down. 

The “before taking” phase of the council’s heroie work is 
a mass of closely packed hovels, squalid, unlighted and unventi- 
lated, reached through grimy, winding alleys, in which the po- 
lice dare to go only in force. The “after taking” is blocks of 
trim cottages or apartment buildings, each separated from the 
other, equipped with literally “every modern convenience,” in- 
cluding a perfect system of drainage and every essential for 
cooking. The apartments are well lighted by day with large 
windows; at night either by gas or electricity, on the slot sys- 
tem, where a penny dropped in produces gas for six hours. Near 
at hand is a park or play ground for recreation, and baths and 
wash houses for cleanliness. 


” 


These “model dwellings,” more- 
over, are to rent at prices which even very poor people can af- 
ford to pay. As soon as the county council throws open a new 
lot of its dwellings they are immediately tenanted to their full 
extent. 

So far, on workingmen’s homes of this pattern that occupy 
the place of the former slum districts, the London county coun- 
cil has spent a little over $3,000,000. Following out its program, 
it is now building houses of the same kind which will cost over 
$1,500,000, and to clear the new districts which the council’s in- 
spectors have condemned and which are to be rebuilt, will cost 
$5,500,000 more. The houses already built accommodate more 
than 10,000 people; those now building and those arranged for 
will give dwellings for 30,000 more. They will be finished and 
occupied in five vears from now. 

The second scheme which the council is laying out takes 
another way of curing the same disease of over-crowding. This 
is by acquiring tracts of land in the country, just out of London. 
building 
working 


model dwellings there, and connecting them with the 
centers of the city by light railways. The details of 
this scheme have not been settled, but members of the council 
tell me that perfecting it will cost probably $10,000,000. 

Of course, these operations, gigantic as they are in the 
amount of money they cost, are only the beginning of the work 
of getting rid of London’s slums, but everything points to this 
vast undertaking being carried out to the end. The best reason 
for this belief is that the council is no longer divided on this 
subject. Until a comparatively short time ago a large number 
of its members had little faith in the schemes that the body 
was in the act of carrving out, but success has converted these 
doubters, and hereafter the council will work as a unit in this 
direction. Naturally, it is not planning to spend the millions 
of the city of London without expecting to get them back 
again. The power of money-spending that was granted to the 
council by parliament is on the condition that their operations 
shall be so conducted that at the end of sixty vears every house 
built shall have paid for itself. 

This housing of the needy classes is not an especially new 
part of the London county council’s work, but its great impor- 
tance today lies in the dimensions to which it has grown and 


its great promise for the future. The council began to rehouse 


on a modest scale in 1883, but realized what it could do only 
after it had undertaken and successfully accomplished the feat 
of tearing down the “Old Nichol,” in Shoreditch, one of the 
worst slums in London, and installing a model village, with a 
park and recreation ground in its place. 

This district was known as the “Boundary Street Area,” 
and it came to be purified largely through the efforts of a single 
remarkable clergyman of the Church of England, named A. Os- 
borne Jay. Almost fresh from Oxford, he took this living, in 
which every one of his predecessors had been absolutely help- 
less. Those worthy men had organized “culture clubs,” dis- 
tributed soup tickets with liberality, and done what parish vis- 
iting they dared, but they never got nearer to the people of the 
district than was necessary to be most humiliatingly victimized 
by them. It was a tough place. The last policeman who had 
entered it alone while in pursuit of a sneak thief, had had his 
skull crushed in by an iron grating deftly dropped from a see- 
ond-story window. 

The first thing that Dr. Jay did when he “took over” his 
new parish was to show its inhabitants that he wasn’t afraid 
of them—that he could militant Christian. 
Then he set to work to find out what sport they liked best of 


on occasion be a 
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TESLA’S DREAM OF THE FUTURE 


—Los Angeles Times 
any and discovered that it was boxing. So he opened a large 
room with every facility for the practice of the manly art, in- 
cluding gloves and invited the men to come there and spar. 
They flocked to it, an honor which they had never paid to the 
old club rooms where dominoes, checkers and chess constituted 


the attractions. It 


was no drawing room boxing that subse- 


quently reigned in that room. A bloody nose was among the 
preliminaries; no one regarded the loss of a tooth or two and 
the bouts almost always went till the knockout came. Even 
the parson’s strict rule of no swearing or bad language searce- 
lv affected the popularity of the place. He was always there 
and as time went on even the most hardened men in the district 
recognized the fact that their preacher was no “softy” as they 
put it. And so he first hold on them. The story of 
how he won the whole district to respect and almost to love 
him is too long to be told here, but now in the spot where he 
stood, the worst part of the “Old Nichol.” stands Dr. Jay’s fa- 
mous with a the 


got his 


church boxing room in basement! Dr. Jay 
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it w aswho egged the London county council on to rebuilding 


the slum. ‘The story ef his long fight was told by Arthur Mor- 
rison in his novel, “A Child of the Jago,’ of which Dr. Jay, or 
“Father Jay.” as he is now, affectionately known in the “Jago,” 


licated to him. 

as it was before Dr. 

ihe other congested London 

he ¢ is either dealing or 
the houses were built so their ground 

below the street level 


is a prominent figure and which is ce 


A picture oi this part of Shorediteh 


Jay’s crusade gives a fair idea ot 


districts with which ounty council 


getting ready to deal. 


fioors were sometimes more than a foot 


and in building them a cheap sort of mortar, known as “Billy 


sweet,” had been used, a distinguishing feature of this sub- 
stance being that never dried. in the district there was no 
street more than 28 feet wide. Most of the thoroughfares were 


front door, no house was ever 
had been 


mere alleys. No house boasted a 


repaired and such backyards as once existed had 


new dwell People slept out on the 


in the houses and burn- 


roofed over to make ing’s. 


sidewalks to avoid one kind of vermin 


ff another kind. The death rate in 


scare oO 


ed candle-stumps t« 


the district was 40 per thousand and it is no exaggeration to 
say that every man in the sium was some kind of a criminal. 
At one time there were 64 ticket leave men there and when 
once a criminal either a thief or murderer, had slipped between 


the two posts that marked the entrance to what Arthur Mor- 


rison called the “Jago,” the police gave up the pursuit. In the 


slum there was what was known as a “Royal Family,” who 
kinged it over the district there was also a Pretender and 
his gang and when the two cliques met in battle which the) 
often did, the district litera ran with blood. 

The average of rate of population per acre in London is 


these slum districts it reaches 


some ol 
In 


dwellings, in which 1,500 people liv 


about fifty-seven— in 


three hundred and sixteen. them there are fifty-four 


one oi 
In the rooms of 


furniture is generally the 


or die. 
such hovels the principal article of 


bed, which nearly fills the apart and which serves for the 


whole family, no matter how numerous it may be. 


The principal criticism that has been made of the council- 


mens’ system is that when thre down one of these slums 


and build model dwellings on the the people who come into 
the new are not those who we) | en out of the old. I asked 
a prominent official of the conn: his opinion in the matter. 

We said: “It is true, we the people we turn 
out, but our theory is that as we ally wiping out the 
worst slums, the refuoe rive to locate 
district that is a little beiter than that from whieh they were 
evicted, and so, as we work along, rebuilding distriet by dis 
trict, we expect that even the west Oo Ie) vill Vic 
gradually, little by little. to eleanliness, and order and 
living.” 

THE GILA MONSTER AND HIS BITI 

y) Rob. MY RON PL NIRK, 

] stitution, has spent a yeat 
collection out across the Cocop 
forbidding and blasted regioi ! ( inio vher 
California and Sonora, Mex., « e % ethe at 1 ( 
muddy Rio Colorado. He has an ‘ollectio 
n f reptilian ind inse¢ ! f r \ 
he S NE ed he | \ 
oO Ss yea worl ha é rn 
the Gila monster, t] no ( 
When asked ’ l t 
pohdent he wave ne wine 

For twenty veat I have 
country, across the deserts 
strangest specimens ¢ au t i 
all my experience is the Gila mor 
people think there is oO such 
vet, throuchot The ¢ 1 
river, you may encounter i) 
may seareely see one I) ( 7) 
your arm and eighteen « ( 
Which is pretty near all mouth ai 
The head is about as big ' 
vicious eyes, and the mouth is powe \ : ‘ 
four sharp fangs and a lot of grinders. The color of > en 
ster is reddish, with brown spots. It has a blunt ta is near 
all poisonous lizards have. 

I found these monsters living in the hot sand. They are not 
good to fool with, and a man who is in the Gila monster busi 
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ness must know what he is about. One day last June I pulled 
up from the hot desert to a little ranch on the Colorado river. 
‘the man who owned the place had a pet Gila monster which he 
kept in a barrel. He stooped down to get him out to show him 
to me and some friends of his who were there, and the monster 
shut down on his thumb. He gripped it so tight in his awful 
mouth, which was like a vise, that his jaws had to be pried 
open with an iron bar. 
died in terrible spasms. Another man biiten while | 
there has ever since been paralyzed in Hardly any- 
body ever gets over a bite from this terrible animal. 

What physical effects come to a man who has escaped death 
from poison by a Gila monster? 
ferent results. 


The man lived only a few hours, and 
Was down 


the side. 


Why, Ll have seen several! dif- 
For instance, there was the case of a barkeeper 
He had a 
kept in a box on the bar, and sometimes he 
and play with it. 


that he 


let it out 


in Benson some years ago. pet Gila monster 


would 
He ridiculed stories the cowpunchers told 


about the poison of Gila monsters. He would put one finger in 


its mouth and drag it up and down the bar, and the thing 
seemed to enter into the fun, and would hold back and wievle 


its tail and appear as pleased as a dog. [ told him once that 
he was taking terrible chances, and that some day the monster 


it knew him so well 


would bite him, just as sure as fate. 
the idea of its biting him- 
should he didn’t believe it would be poisonous. 


he only laughed at 


and even if it 


Well, one day he put his finger into its mouth when it 


didn’t happen to feel good-natured, and it sent its teeth to the 
hone. Its jaws closed down like a vise, and the men in the sa- 
loon ecouldn’t pry them open. It just sat there and blinked its 
wicked eyes at them and held on, and they had to cut its head 
off before they could make it let go. That poor fellow'’s arm 
soon began to swell, and he suffered intense pain in his arm 
und hand and in his back. And after awhile the flesh began to 
shrivel and the muscles to become weak. and inside of three 
months the whole arm from the shoulder down was as shriveled 
and helpless as a paralytie’s. That was some four or five years 
ugo, but his arm remains in that condition to this day, and 


there’s no prospect that he’ll ever have the 
was no permanently ill effect, nothing 
in any other part of his body. 


of uw. 7 


use 


uit *the temporary pain 


The postmaster at Nogales (on th: ndary line between 
\rizona and Mexico) told me of a le \ 1 Indian gi vho 
stepped on a Gila monster one nthe da along the mud 

nks of he Colorado river seve) m Ss be yuma sne 
was bitten in the ankle. Two am pl lan vere called at 
et nd t ¢ e of powe | to ve 
lhe ri’s r he was crazy \ ' > weeks r 
the \ 
‘ e the b ' . 
( T ( { € ' l 
mK : ; ‘ ‘ - | ! ee 
eve | rs al know \ i he 
( fl he | ind they have ‘ ird 
( ‘ 
— 
ANSWER THE FINAL ROLL CALL 

i is ! hee ih of the Jate Col. Albert 
‘\ } ( , brie eG Rae 1e 
e rapid de te 
! I itatively lie 
G t ate ol i 
‘ | ’ ¢ Tan oT ta fing 1f- 
ju st eom ‘ Ww 
he dea ‘ iW e 
{ en veal I t its 1 n- 
S It el ill. Today the ster 
\ oO tine 1 mbers thousunds of 

‘Ss Olt ne ave t encampment 
\ll e Grand Arms ave 
en aba obert B. Wallace na 

‘ ( ture of the organiza- 

ti re iwentiyv years rom 
( t of Pennsvivania we 
e records how ¢ 7 28.818 
} er oO I nt +} }- 
‘ i Ey 
he } i 1 slow rate from 4 r to 
\ ntil Pabout 1,099 th 
ironed) ‘ \ | rship is now 62.°” 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN 


He unexpected has happened. For 
years the temperance hosts have 


een Waltine for a browi to 
lead them in their warfare on the saloon, 
They had expected a wi Tit proves to 
be a Woman, with a the | SSUOESS 
which characterized e hero oo ait 
slavery days. Mrs. Cat Nation has ap 
peare mn the scene at an ! Ous tire 
and whether the prophec: thre low 
fall of the saloon Comes a 
not, she has at least sti 
ho he thousands of reform. \ 
who have grown faint in the i rug 
gle with the enemy of the home and civic 
righteousness, 

Mrs. Nation’s historv is one o nterest 
Down in Clay County, ine vhere 
she was born, they s | ! s 0 het 
early prowess She was Cu Mlcore at 
that Tine ana \Mirs ' \\ 1 Poo 
wile oY the present owne ( he old 
M re estate, who wa elassmaute, has 
ao pel t recoll 

“TL ower to schoo with Carrie Moore 
dun he SESSIO ’ ‘ suid Mrs 
Witherspoon, in a recen nterview.. “She 


was about 12 vears old. and | was several 





years ouneer She was large for her 
ae vi ww hain i i ir complex 
io she was inclined to be a tomboy, 
Wits er? stron@ willed and absolutely 
afraid of nothin She dominated the 
schur ind was distis ely a leader of 
bot e girls and the bows. Frequentls 
she Jed us younger children into mischief 
and trouble I espe ecall her mar 
tial sprit and how she ed to delight in 
ass ¢ the role ot , conqueror, She 
wold rray herse and the other ehil- 
dren the school in paper soldier caps 
sti weir faces with the juice from the 
pokeberries that grew with in the yvard 
ul irmed w i wooden sword she 
would jeads us into the woods to do bat 
tle st imne il oes 

“A lL remember lie eading an ex 
plor tion of a cavern in the neiehborhood 
that the other school « dren had always 
be ra to entel 

\t that time she a regular attend- 
al ' he Christia Church Sunday 
schoo nd an enthusiastic student of the 


When fourteen vears of age the 


fa ed to Mis ! largely owing 
to | rther’s lass o yperty from trad- 
ins nel speeulation in live stock. 

Phe rest of her life story is more or 
less wr oalre nw the family was 
drive Vv whitecaps to Wansas City in 
War times beeause of her father’s sympa- 
th r the South: how she met, loved 


and married Dr. .folin Glovd. who died in 


drunken deliriam ina bar-room a vear af- 


terwards: how she vowed eternal enmity 


to the saloon on his erave: how a few 


Years afterward she met David Nation. 


her present husband: their suceess in the 
hotel business in Columbia. Texas, and 
their return to Kansas where they have 
large investments today. 

Six vears ago she beoun her eareer as a 
saloon-smasher, but the world eave her 


no notiee, althoueh she closed up evers 
Medieine Lodge. It 
she had 


hote} 


den in was not until 


destroved a few fixtures in a 


Wichita. 


arrested and put in jail 


har-room in and 


that 


Kansas, 


had heen 
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the world became familiar with her per- 
s nality. 

One who met her in Topeka, where she 
stirred up Governor Stanley and the legis- 
lature, 

“Mrs. 


sort called ‘jolly. 


SUVS of her: 

Nation possesses native wit of the 
Her dominant charac- 
She is 


very 


ristic is kindliness. 
The 
hatchety method and her gen- 
with the 


incarnate 


Theriiness, 


incongruity of 
' r savage, 


nverse 


‘wicked jointist’ is 
self. To the outer seeming Mrs. 


\ on s ust a Wholesome, 


joly-poly, 


rit ired grandmother, whose chiefest 


i in life would seem to be to vigor- 


trot her erandbabies, administer 





4a gee 


cxutuip tea, recite mother goose hvmes 
her soft, southern accent. and chant 
labies with surprising sweet musien 
voice, That is one view o ‘ \ 

the) presto ehangve she disclose 

lv diverse view: she is tanien is 

re in judement, all without harshness « 


manner or asperity of temper it 


vet so thoroughly unmodern as to date 
haek not only to puritan days but far, far 
back to Biblical ages. 

“Mors. Nation’s edacation is as unique as 
is her personality. A lover, student and 
reciter of Shakespeare, she was also in 


her voung days a reader of Shelly, of 


modern classies and the best literature. 


Under the tutelage of the husband of her 


HAS DONE 


youth, who was a physician and man of 
fine culture, she aequired this many sided 
though unsystemized, mental culture. Her 
husband whom she loved with unbounded 
devotion lived but little more than a year 
He died from the 
effects of drink and left her with a little 
child. The 
cherished as her 


after their marriage. 


memory of her first love is 


one and re- 
mains as fresh in her life as a poem daily 
All this is Mrs. Nation plus 
is this marvelous plus that which 
terrorizes jointists, confounds and intim- 


romance 


read. well 


what 


idates officers of the law, creates panic 


throughout the state and commands the 
attention of the nation.” 


~ hee i 
eo AN, 
LESS 


COP IT 180 
| sy Witrwus*pyboos 
70 7EKA ffs 


it Is a 


matter of surprise on all sides 


see how swiftly Mrs. Nation’s example 


heen fo llere are 


different 


mwved by others. 


' ress teleorams 


j from 
~ No attempt has been made to 
ither a complete list of sueh instances, 


pivea Tew fT 


» show what is being done: 


SMASHED SALOON IN NEBRASKA 


Sioux City. Ta.. February 1. —-Imitators 


of Mrs. Nation made a demonstration this 
Neb... a 
river. 
f Mrs. 
Luther and, accompanied by Capt. iliam 
Luther, 


afternoon in South Sioux City, 


suburb just across the Missouri 


Twenty women met at the home « 


marshal of the town, and Steve 


Gasser, a member of the City Council, 
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marched in double file down the street to 
John Peyson’s saloon. Mrs. C. P. Dow 
smashed a slot machine, and then all the 
women set about seizing the furniture 
and everything they could lay hands on, 
depositing it in the street. 


RAID ON ARKANSAS SALOONS 


Bluff, Mo., Feb. 6.—At Dalton, Ark., a 
small town across the state line from 
here, five members of the W. C. T. U. at- 
tacked two “blind tigers” in true Nation 
fashion. All the bottles of liquor were 
smashed, the contents of kegs were pour- 
ed into the streets, and fixtures were de- 
molished. 


INDIANA SALOON SMASHED 


Auburn, Ind., Feb. 7.—The Mrs. Nation 
saloon-smashing crusade has reached In- 
diana, and this afternoon one little wom- 
an—Mrs. Tom Creal, whose 
foreman in the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
shops at Garrett—completely demolishel 
the handsome new plate-glass 
Peter Behler’s saloon located in Main 
street. A hatchet was used to do the 
work, and, after breaking in the front, 
she entered and secured a beer bottle 
with which she caused further havoc. She 
had repeatedly warned Mr. Behler not to 
sell to her husband, who was in jail at 
the time. 


husband is 


front of 


MOUNT VERNON “JOINTS” TO CLOSE 

Mount Vernon, Ill., Feb.7.—Today near- 
ly 50 women, composing the W. C. T. U., 
headed by Mrs. S. E. Watson, called on 
Mayor Ward and asked him to close the 
dives, three of which have been operated 
almost openly. He stated that he had 
done and would continue to do all in his 
power to close them. The ladies then 
asked his permission to raid and smash 
the “joints” according to Mrs. Nation’s 
methods, but this permission Mayor Ward 
did not grant. He has notified all 
leged “blind-tiger” proprietors to close 
at once, and they have agreed to do so. 


al- 


DRUGGIST DESTROYED HIS STOCK 

Vermillion, S. D., Feb. 9.—Temperance 
women of Meckling, S. D., warned Mr. 
Tice, a druggist, to pour his liquors into 
the street, or they would do it for him. 
Last night he surrendered and destroved 
about $300 worth of whisky and other in- 
toxicants the 
prayed. 


while women sang and 


TURNED INTO READING ROOMS 
Abilene, Kans., Feb. 9.—The temperance 
women of the county are transforming 
the closed saloons into reading-rooms for 


boys, one in each town. The saloons 
smashed by Mrs. Nation at Enterprise 
have been leased, fitted with books and 


pictures and opened to young men, while 
the council and mayor have promised not 
to allow another saloon in the town. 


BROKE UP SALOONS IN HOLTON 
Feb. 9.—Sheriff Perkins 
and a crowd of students from Campbell 
University, led about 1,000 persons today 
on a saloon raid that has resulted in the 
closing of every “joint” and made Holton 
a dry town for the first time in fifteen 
years. 

The first “joint” visited was one that 
has been kept for years by a woman 
named Hicks on the south side of the 
public square. The crowd broke down the 
doors and took out all the liquor, empty- 


Holton, Kans., 
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ing it into the street. Then they broke 


up all the fixtures in true Mrs. Nation 
style, not leaving a whole thing that 


could be used in the saloon business. The 
proprietress tried to leave, but the crowd 
refused to let her. 

When the demolition of the Hicks place 
was completed the crowd started to do 
the same with the other “joints,” nine in 
number. 


TO MAKE SALOON-WRECKING LEGAL 

Topeka, Kans., Feb. 9.—In the house to- 
day Representative James Lawrence in- 
troduced a bill to make joint smashing 
legal. By the provisions of the bill it be- 
comes the duty of the court in which a 
suit, civil or criminal, is brought for 
smashing to dismiss the action upon the 
showing of the defendant that the prop- 
erty destroyed was used in carrying on a 
liquor business contrary to the prohibi- 
tory law. 

Attorney 


General Godard tonight ap- 
pointed Judge A. L. Redden as assistant 
attorney-general for this county to en- 
force the prohibitory law. 


SIXTY SALOONS CLOSED 

Topeka, Kans., Feb. 11.—There is great 
rejoicing in Topeka tonight over the fact 
that the saloons are closed. Of the sixty 
places which did a flourishing business 
lust week not one is in operation tonight. 
‘they closed as a result of the expressed 
will of the people at yesterday's mass 
meeting, and the managers of the cru- 
sade believe all that is necessary to keep 
them closed is the maintenance of the 
committee cf public order. 


The opinions on Mrs. Nation and the sa- 
loon wrecking which she has inspired are 
many and different. Bishop Fallows of 
the Reformed Episcopal church has per- 
haps fairly voiced the opinion of the ma- 
jority of Christian people in saying: 

“In Kansas an appeal has been made to 
the conscience of the state to end a law- 
less institution by Mrs. Nation, and her 
followers. They claim to be guided by 
the higher law in their destruction of in- 
dividual saloon property. It may be 
termed a lawless way of attacking an un- 
lawful thing. As we ordinarily use the 
phrase they are fanatics of a pronounced 
Type. 

“The striking methods adopted in Kan- 
sas, may, be the 
means best adapted to enforce obedience 
to law. But the friends of Mrs. Nation 
will certainly advise her not to attempt 
such plans in places where the saloon is 
legalized. That would be supreme folly 
and would speedily and ignominiously end 
her 


for aught we know, 


career. So long as she confines her- 
self to Kansas, I may say to her, in the 
Kendall, a 
general in the days of slavery, although 
not in the spirit of that lawbreaker, ‘I can 
not and will the 
step you have taken.’ ” 

In opposition to the ground taken by 
Bishop Fallows, Cardinal has 
come out flatly against total abstinence 
and Mrs. Nation in an interview in the 
Baltimore Herald, in which he says: 

“Nothing, in any case, can, in my opin- 
ion and belief, warrant or justify Mrs. Na- 
tion and her followers in taking the law 
into their own hands, wrecking the prop- 
erty of the saloon keepers and usurping 


language of Mr. postmaster- 


sanction not condemn 


Gibbons 


functions which should properly be re- 
served for the state. It should not be 
necessary in a self-respecting community 
for women to have recourse to such vios 
lence. The state should act promptly an@ 
thoroughly. I am strongly of opinion that 
the wisest action it could take would be 
the repeal of the total abstience laws 
and the substitution of measures 
surely calculated to help morality.” 
The radical temperance people found 
their voice in a sermon delivered by Dr. 
Louis Albert Banks of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
“John Brown and Carrie Nation.” In the 
course of his address Dr. Banks said: 
“The liquor traffic will never see anoth- 
er hour’s peace in this country. Carrie 
Nation has called an alarm that I be- 
lieve we have been getting ready to hear. 
All over this land there has been through 
all these years while the tide seemed to 
be ebbing outward from us, a growing 
hatred against the liquor saloon. * * * 


more 


I pray God that the liquor traffic may be 
abolished without bloodshed, and yet who 
dares prophecy that it shall be so? * * 
* You may say this is wild talk, but par- 
allel it with the story of John Brown, and 
the battle for the overthrow of slavery, 
and see if it looks so wild after all.” 

The editor of The Chicago Times-Her- 
ald says: 

“Mrs. Nation has the frenzied 
zeal that comes from an unspeakable ab- 
horrence of the liquor traffic. She has 
brooded that fattens and 
flaunts its hideousness under its protec- 
tion and encouragement. 


Carrie 


over the vice 
Having a wom- 
an’s heart and a woman’s sensibility she 
cannot be expected to regard the legaliz- 
ation of the liquor traffic as anything but 
a monstrous crime. * * * There is an 
element of pathos in the misguided zeal 
of Mrs. Nation that almost silences the 
critic and touches the chords of 
sympathy.” 


human 


The Minneapolis Tribune probably voic- 
es the opinion of the majority of the 
daily papers in saying: 

“A person may sympathize with 
Nation in her desire 


Mrs. 
for the destruction 
of the liquor business, and at the same 
time consistently condemn the method by 
which she undertakes to accomplish it. 
_ = The Kansas authorities, by their 
tacit toleration of the Nation crusades, 
are setting up an example of demoraliza- 
tion as great as that involved in their tol- 
eration of violation’ of the prohibitory 
law which has been placed on their sta- 
tute books.” 

The 
may 


Northwestern Christian Advocate 
be said to fairly voice the opinion 
of the majority of the religious periodi- 
cals, although many of 


subject gingerly. 


them touch the 
The editor says: 

“We suggest to those who condemn or 
indulgently smile at Mrs. Nation, that she 
set out to accomplish a given end and did 
it, which is not always the result when 
many and 
their activities. 


men some women organize 
She has awakened pub- 
lic opinion in many states and particular- 
iv has placed the state officers of Kansas 
in an exceedingly awkward position. Mrs. 
Nation, with her rather advanced higher 
laws, is in a position quite as defensible 
as that occupied by the Kansas adminis- 
tration, which dares to ignore and fail to 
enforce laws which do not assume to 


come above the ordinary human level.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS AND CONFLICTS IN FRANCE 


{NO NATION HAS A MORE VEXED RELIGIOUS SITUATION THAN HAS FRANCE. 
YHE VARIOUS PROBLEMS AS THEY PRESENT THEMSELVES ARE ABLY STAT*‘D 
BY THAT AUTHORITY, PROF. JEAN C. BRAC, IN A RECENT NUMBER OF THE 


CONGREGATIONALIST OF BOSTON.| 


years have witnessed in 


Hike last 
change in the world of ideas and religion. 


thirty 
The philo- 
second empire has given 
Ethical ideas have become 
sounder in philosophy, literature and art, while religious prob- 


sophical materialism of the 
j ace to a more idealistic thought. 


lems have come to assume great importance. 

ty this it is not meant that the French people have under- 
vone a sort of phenomenal transformation, but that life, in its 
higher manifestations, has taken sounder directions with the 
cains and necessary conflicts growing therefrom. Free thought 
has been at once weakened and softened, Judaism has become 
iess racial and more religious. Protestantism, with its linger- 
ng shadows, has never been more alive or more conscious of its 
duties. Koth Catholics and Protestants have never been more 
uctive, as may be seen by the united works of the Protestants, 
the MeAll Mission, and the remarkable work of M. de Mun, 
with the hundreds of Catholic working men’s clubs organized 
by him. 
the Catholic Church men like de Vogue, Brunetiere, Bourget, 
(oppee, Huysmanns and others. 

It is in the nature of things that this movement should take 
two directions—that one should move into a world of larger 


A movement of religious earnestness has led towards 


thought and larger life than had ever been known by French 
Catholics, and that the other should retrace its steps and find 
its ideal in a long past in which they glory. Accordingly, we 
tind in the Catholic Church today distinguished scholars like 
Leroy-Beaulieu, scientists like Gaudry, critics like Brunetiere, 
who are not disposed to move backward. There are many 
voung men of earnest faith, with a large spirit, tolerant and 
broad-minded, and with them are a multitude of Catholics who 
are, in a certain way, loyal to their church, who love even their 
parish priest in his church, and yet who dread the ascendency 
ot priests in the political life of the country. 

The other current of church life is largely represented, if 
not directed, by the orders. These orders are numerous. There 
are the Carmelites, the Assumptionists, the Benedictines, the 
Premonstratensians, the Carthusians, the Franciscans, the Ora- 
torians, the Capuchins, the Jesuits, the Trappists, the Barna- 
bites, the Lazarites, the Passionists, the 
many others. They have at least 500 centers of residence and 


Redemptorists and 
number many thousands. Their men are of the greatest possi- 
ble earnestness. Their lives are an absolute surrender to disci- 
pline. One cannot speak too highly of their consecration, which 
often reaches the borderland of heroism, but unfortunately, as 
a rule, they are devoid of philosophical and scientific culture. 
They are thoroughly penetrated with the mediaeval spirit. 
and in nearly all things their ideal is in the past. Their creed 
is that of the Syllabus, that monstrous challenge of modern civ- 
Pras EX. 


bring back French society under 


ilization published by Their cherished dream is to 
the dominion of the church, 
and to recover their mediaeval ascendaney over the political in- 
stitutions of France. To this end they have all kinds of activi- 
ties, and much of their work for the sick, the poor and the 
Thev 
not only endeavor to keep their pupils from all touch with mod- 
ern life, but they instill in their heart a perfect hatred for the 
free institutions of the country. 


heathen is above criticism. It is not so with edueation. 


They teach history in a way 
to cause freethinkers, Jews and Protestants to appear as if they 
The monks is 
They took a large part in the Dreyfus agitation, 
and there is no doubt as to what 


were fiends and traitors. intolerance of their 


well known. 
become of the Jews 


Their 


would 


and Protestants were the orders to carry the day. 
preaching is like their teaching. 

Their wealth has become enormous and the impression has 
been made upon the public that they are skillful in avoiding 
the payment of adequate taxation. It is known that they have 
among them the most renowned distillers of the country, while 
several manufacture patent medicines. The excuse for all this 
is that their funds are used for good works. The people who 
follow them know them by their philanthropy, and they there- 
by exert a powerful influence. They are the best allies of M. de 
Mun, the great Catholie orator, who has been slowly organizing 
Catholic working men for Catholic action. 

The danger of all this has not escaped the attention of po- 
litical men. In fact, in a country in which the church steers by 


the chart of the Syllabus and the government by the chart of 


France a greatthe Rights of Man of the French Revolution a conflict is un- 


avoidable. For nearly a year and a half the Waldeck-Rosseau 
Ministry has been in power. It is a Ministry made up of Radi- 
cals with one Socialist, M. Millerand. It is needless to say that 
some concessions had to be made to the Socialists for their sup- 
port. While not a political admirer of the Ministry, it seems to 
me impossible to deny that it has done good work in many 
ways. It has carried the exposition to a successful close; it has 
delivered the streets of Paris from their professional agitators; 
put an end to the Dreyfus agitation and done well in the direc- 
tion of anti-aleohol legislation and action. In any ease, the 
Ministry is in favor of common law for all, and on that account 
is bound to deal with the orders, who are not. 

As a matter of fact, the present conflict grew out of the 
imperative necessity of having a law upon the right of associa- 
tion. While the practice has not been unlike that of other 
countries, the law regarding the right of meeting is still the 
old decree that more than twenty persons cannot gather to- 
gether or associate without exposing themselves to legal punish- 
ment. It is such a erying wrong that there have been thirty- 
two association bills presented to the French Parliament in 
thirty years. At first the Republicans were opposed, when they 
presented these bills, by the Clericals, because the latter were 
not willing to accept common law for the orders. They claimed 
Now the Republicans, espe- 
cially since the performance of the Assumptionists during the 


special privileges and immunities. 


Dreyfus agitation, are no longer willing to grant common law 
to them. 

The bill presented by M. Waldeck-Rosseau, and now in de- 
bate, allows full freedom of association among the citizens of 
France. This right does not extend to the associations of 














Isn't it?” 


ele Sam: “Horrible, horrible barbarity ! 
Vinister Wu: * 


Simply horrible.” 

Chicago Daily News. 
Frenchmen with foreigners, to associations having their head- 
quarters outside of 


Still, 


and by 


France nor to men living in communities. 
even these exceptions may be removed by special decrees 
special laws. The intent of the bill is to eliminate one 
or two orders, to keep the others under legal restraints, but 
not to disperse them, nor to confiscate their wealth, nor to carry 
out any sinister design against them. In this M. Waldeck-Ros- 
seau is supported by a fair majority, and the prospect is that 
he will carry it toa suecessful issue. 

The Catholie Church surrendered the right to common law 
for the clergy when she signed the Concordat, and, moreover, 
common law is for men who recognize common law. Large- 
minded Frenchmen consider it almost an impossibility to grant 
absolute freedom to powerful religious communities that do not 


recognize it as a universal principle for all. A very large num- 
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ber of Catholics and even priests—-some say bishops—are un- 


friendly to some of the orders. Intelligent Frenchmen smile 


when they hear the monks and friars in their schools, the 
churches, and the press pose as martyrs while they are assail- 
ing in the most vigorous manner the laws of the land and the 
government of the country. The eloquent defense of the orders 
by the Pope and by M. de Mun sounds hollow and rhetorical. 


The French people will not be deceived 


wy them. The triumphs 


of the monks and the Clericals would be an anachronism in 


modern France. 
EXPERIMENTING WITH FRUITS 
IN HAWAII 
Wa- 


Oue is 


Widespread interest in the Americaa Colony at 


& ee chp 

| hiawa in 
that 
perimenting station, unique in 


exists for various 


than 


Hawai reasons. 


more one, a government €x- 


The 


these 


the colony is in Ways 
that it jis self-sustaining. 
the unoccupied lands of 


proposition of transforming 


thousands of intelligent 


Whether 


will be 


islands into prosperous homes for 


Americans is on trial here tor its life. the sugar plan- 
that 


demonstration on 


is all there is for Hawaii, practicaliy de- 


the 
Wahiawa as to whether a man 


tation 


ciged by the part of the colonists of 


may here, as in California, culti- 


Vate With satisfactory profit a small holding of twenty to one 


hundred acres. 


What profit there is in raising oranges in Hawaii for the 


Hlonolulu and San Francisco markets, will be put to the test by 


men who have planted and owned some of the finest orange 


groves in Southern California. 


What can be done in the way of raising vegetables for the 


Honolulu and San Francisco markets will here receive a dem- 


will either establish it as a lucrative industry 


banish the idea from 


onstration which 


for the islands, or men’s minds for all 


times, ‘The raising of pineapples by the small grower, the fu 


ture of the tobacco industry in these islands, the problem ot 


the 


of agriculture 


successful warfare with the insect pest, and all branches 


and horticulture will here receive a 


Tesi DY 
‘ssined men who are in earnest and who understand the scien- 


method of fruit growing. 


it was in the spring and winter of {s9s, that the attention 
of a small group of men was attracted to the Tlawaiian Islands 


by the pamphlet issued by the government advertising the 


resourees of these islands. Their design originally was individ- 


ual holdings of small bodies of land devoted to coifee planting, 


pineapples, grapes, oranges, limes, and, last of all, vegetables. 


The estimate of profits as well as the whole seheme of acquir- 


ing land was based upon information furnished by the pamph 


let published by the Ilawaiian government. 
The tract of 


Wahiawa 


land now occupied by the California colony at 


having been secured by one of the number. Lb. O. 


for the party, the first install- 


August, 


Clark, acting as advance agent 
left 


ment of settlers San Franciseo in ISOS, bringing 


charmed with 


the 


ive stock, poultry, orange trees, ete. All were 


the location, climate, land and water rights of tract at 


Wahiawa. 
The 


affords a prospect not typically 


tract, situated on a slope on the ridge of the island. 


Ilawaiian, and by the neweom- 


ers was pronounced at once to bear a certain resemblance to 


the slope of land now famous as the site of beautiful Pasa- 


“hha. 


The climate, unusual for this latitude, is cool, tonic and de- 


-ghtfully bracing. In the pamphlet published by the Hawaiian 


government, the assertion is made that “It is the policy of this 


government in opening a tract of lan 
land.” The ¢ 


‘get onto their land. 


to build good bridges 


and roads to the alifornians could not, however. 
One hundred dollars was appropriated by 
the government to build a road across the gulch: this was ac- 
companied by the a:surance that the bridge would soon follow. 
Nothing but a temporary provisional compromise could be ex- 
pected for so little money, and the difficulties to be met in reach- 
ing the land after leaving the government road, have consti- 


tuted the first, greatest. and well-nigh insurmountable obsta- 
ele, an obstacle which should never have existed under the ad- 
vertised prospectus, with which the settlers have had to con- 
tend. 

the California 
Colony grew, until now, nine months from the time specified 
for getting on the land, there is a population of about eighty 
souls. 


induced to file on the whole of the original fifteen hundred 


Notwithstanding the terrors of the euleh 


While it was with difficulty that desirable parties were 


DAY 


acres, the demonstrations of the colonists have increased the 
value of the land in less than two years so much that it is safe 
to say that were the adjoining treew6f twelve thousand aeres 


thrown open to settlers today it Woirrt not lone be vaeant 
‘The colony has a good school, altBhe pupils of Anglo-Saxon 


parentage, 


a Sunday school, a flourishing book club and social 


cittbs, a postoftice and one store.. 


In answering the question, what has been done? The Hon- 


olulu Commercial Advertiser says: “Upwards of four hundred 


ucres are now under the plow. Vegetables, corn, sorghum, 
pura grass, oranges, limes, pineapples, melons, bananas, sugar, 
cane, grapes, peaches, figs, alligator pears, etc. are planted. 


Vegetables have been raised superfine as to quality. Green 


peas, string beans, beets, summer squash, tomatoes, cabbages, 
watermelons, 
The 


after 


SWeeL corn, cucumpers, peppers, sweet potatoes, 


have all been raised successfully as to quality. land is 


very acid and will raise no crops for some time being 


plowed.” 
The 


With a good hotel it would soon be a popular summer resort. 


vreatest 


need of Wahiawa at present is a good hotel. 


Phe colonists are fairly satisfied with their prospects, al- 
though it may be said that they have not vet demonstrated 
how little or how much there is in them. However. there may 
be said to be an established value to land whieh will grow cane, 
imeapples. ormnewes ( ‘ ecessfully. 


GATHERING SPRUCE GUM 


: oe eum ( oO rests New York. Maine, and 
other Northe ~ es pursue a vocation of considerable 
protit that is tle known to inhabitants of the cities or towns 


outside the shadow of the great woodland tracts. Many persons 


Who claim some knowledge of wooderaft are skeptical when the 


statement is made that the stiek of gum called spruce @um, 


Wrapped in tinfoil, covered outside with a faney paper, and sold 


in the shops, is an adulteration of little amber-colored chunks 


found on the 1 nks of spruce trees in the forest where the sap 


has oozed out to heal some wound. The pure gum of the spruce 


tree appears on the tree-trunks like drops of wax, erystallizes, 
and is gathered by the gum-pickers, who clean it and sell it to 
the gum-manufacturers, who adulterate the pure @um as much 


us their consciences permit. Some of the adulterants used are 
paraffine, rosin, and chicle. 

Picking the spruce cum and selling it to chewine-cum men 
is the principal souvee of income for a great many men during 


the winter months. The gum-pieker may be a wuide. or in the 


summer he one of the small farms at the edge of 


navy Operate 
the forest. There are, however, many who make @uin-gathering 


a business the year through. Preparations for gum-picking do 
not call for much capital. The most-needed article is the long 


pole, at the end of which is a can, very often a tomato or a corn 


can, ora funnel about three inches wide at the top, to which is 
fastened a sharp chisel, called the “gumspud.” This tool the 
vum-gatherer pushes far up the trunk of the tree until the chis- 
el has cut loose the chunk of gum. which falls into the ean, from 


vhich it is emptied into a sack or basket. 


In the Adirondacks there are three kinds of spruce trees 

the red spruce, the black spruce, and the white spruce, the red 
now recognized as a separate species, having heretofore been in- 
cluded under the head of black spruce. The tree forms a regu- 
from 70 to 100 feet, often meas- 
the Adiron- 


height is SO feet, and the common dinmeter 


lar cone, and attains a height of 


uring at the base cight feet in cireumference. It 


dacks the common 


21 inches. The cones hang on the ends of the long branches. 


The bark 


roundish 


is a dark 


brown color, tinged with gray, covered with 
scales. ‘The best gum is gathered from the sapwood 
of the white spruce. The small trees have a thicker sapwood in 
proportion to the size and age than the larger ones, and from 
all the trees of this species a resinous gum exudes. The gum 
will start where a limb has been broken off or an axe inserted, 
It is said that 


fires have been started by the sun shining through a lump ot 


or where a tree has been split in a storm. forest 

pure gum, whieh formed a lens. 

which 
The 


sells at $1.50 per 


The rarest of the spruce gums is the “blister gum.” 
blue after it 
pickers serape, wash, and brighten it. 


is translucent and turns has been chewed. 


and it 


pound. ‘There is a coarser grade, which consists of the serap- 


ings of the blister gum, and has many particles of spruce bark 


mixed with it. This is placed on trays of cotton cloths in a 


steam tank. and the heat and steam draw out the good gum. 


The latter is the ordinary spruce chewing-gum of commerce, and 


vields the first producer about fifty cents per pound. 
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WHERE SALT IS PLOWED LIKE A FIELD 


HOSE who are familiar with the difficulties attending the 
inanufacture of salt in Michigan and about salt wells will 
take special interest in this description of a thousand-acre 

salt field in Southern California, where the salt is literally plow- 
ed up with a plow, heaped in piles and transported by train to 
the salt manufactory, where salt in all its forms is turned out. 

The location of these salt deposits is in the midst of what is 
known as the great Colorado Desert, a short distance to the 
northward of the Mexican border. The chief interest attachine 
to the salt produced in this district lies in the uniqueness of its 
natural formation. While partaking of all the qualities of rock 
salt, such as is derived from subterranean sources, the Colorado 
Desert deposit exists in the form of a vast crystallized field, cov- 
ering an area of more than 1,000 acres and lying at a depression 
of 264 feet below the sea level. 


The surface of this immense saline waste is white as the 


driven snow, and from a distance, under the inthuence of the daz 
ziing sunlight, it presents every appearance of a billowless. 
foam-strewn sea. The deposit. which varies from one to eight 
inches in thickness, represents a high grade of nutive salt, slight- 
Vode imperceptibly blended with carbonat ot soda. ‘he erust 
hus constituted is remarkal Vv tenacl ~, notwithstanding that 
beneath it are numerous salt springs, to whieh its formation is 
due. The greatest interest that has hitherto a ‘ d to this 
vast salt field was in the spring of Is¥2, when for several montis 


it became, together with thousands of acres round about, the 


bed of the famous Salton Sea. For some time it was the veneral 
supposition that the great inundation had proceeded throug 
subterranean passages from the VPacitie ocean, until the theory 
was dissipated by the discovery of an immense break in the ¢ 

orado river below the Mevniean line. Through this outlet th 
waters had streamed, cleavin@e a channel through the desert 


sands to the erystal-covered region beyond. 


For seven vears priot to the thoodine of the distriet a ce oln- 
panv had been engaged in taking out large quantities of native 
salt for shipment throughout the continent. and when tinally the 


waters subsided, the industry was resumed on a vet larger scale 


than before. The plant introduced by the operators consisted 





chiefly of a modern e@rind m together with a stea vn 
my line connecting with the Southern Pacifie railroad the 
north. By means of these tacilities it is estimated it this one 
coneern has annually shipped out an average of not less than 


2,000 tons of salt, ranging in value from 36 to $34 the ton, acveord 
ing to the grade. 

This lucrative enterprise continued to thrive without o 
sition until the latter part of December last Then the United 
States land office suddenly turned its attention to the. nin P: 


and in view of the fact that the land yielding the operators the 


most valuable supply of salt had never been alloted by the gov 
ernment, straightway enjoined the alleged trespasser n 
further operations, pending an investigation The outeome 
this singular case is awaited with the kee <1 erest. as 
the decision prove adverse to the salt compan. ‘ west 
would be temporarily deprived ot one ofits me resoure 
es. This, however, would be for a short time v. as eneral 
allotment of the lands would necessarily soon be bi ibout 
The methods emp ed in securing the salt in ‘ triet 
are singularly unique. ‘To begin with. the rface © s first 
broken by means of an implement know 3a t plow Chis 
implement is a ponderous four-wheel affair, manned by a crew 
of two Indians, and propelled through eeney of a steam 
dummy. Its principal feature consists of a heavy steel breaker 
which, as the machine advances, cleaves a broat low furrow 
through the salt erust, lavine up the fragment n parallel ride- 
es on either hand. Immediately beneath ( i e is in 
variably a shallow seepage from the salt ! \s the sub 


stance is broken up it is taken in hand by more Indians, who 


work it with hoes to and fro in the water im the irthen par- 
ticles dissolve, whereupon the mineral pr { acked in eon- 
ical pyramids to await transportation to the m Ordinarily it 


would seem that the action of the water on the salt ervystals 
must result in their speedy dissolution, which result, however, is 
rendered impossible through the presence of the superabundant 
saline properties with which the former element is already 
charged. So excessive are these conditions and so essential the 
use of water in the preliminary refining process that the native 
springs have been supplemented by the sinking of an artesian 
well in the immediate vicinity. The water of this well, though 


obtained at a depth of 900 feet, is intensely alkaline, which 


greatly facilitates the washing-out process by the Indians. 


Notwithstanding the enormous quantities of salt yielded by 
this region since fhe industry was first inaugurated, only about 


ten acres of the immeuse deposit has yet been worked. This is 


accounted for by the remarkable rapidity with which a new 


crust forms as the work proceeds, which cnables the same lim- 
ted area to be gone over ¢ nuously. 


The drving 


» plint connected with this industry 
are located at the village of Salton, immediately north of the 
salt deposits, and constitute an immense structure 600 feet in 


ength. After the salt has remained stacked in the field suffi- 


ciently lone to allow the surplus moisture to drain off, it is 
loaded on cal 1 oh ed to the curing establishment. 





Ilere it is >the upper portion of the plant, where 


it is emptied imto a head breaker by which the mass is re- 


duced to uniform pariicles, which are then run through a burr 


} and tl I l s next subjected to 
oltin or s ¢ process, and after being put through an as- 
pireeor, whic oves al reign substances, is packed into 
Sacks rs r 
In adcditte o the better grades of salt prepared after the 
20 etl rv dome ( i aree quantities of the un- 
‘ ocduet, de ated us “hide s ire sold for meehani- 
C i il purpeses 
Phe wot I ree emploved in the Salton distriet is alto- 
er made up of | ns and .b inese, the conditions of life 
t e c t nS bye as no white mor could ve 
a er ’ ( t I J who e greatly in the minor- 
tv. are em] r Vv as SOW . the mining and milling 
of the salt ie o ‘ rined entirely b he Indians Che hard- 
ships endures al ! and vear ¢ bv these denizens « the 
desert are impossible ( ite Conception. In addition to the 
terrifie heat, ch for wee sat a stretch reevisters an average 
of 140 degre the = ravs ure reflected from the seintillatin 
It fields ce the glare of a seething furnace. So intolerab 


this blinding effect that even the Indians are forced to proteet 
their eves with colored olasses in order to withstand the fieree 


ordeal. The most aeute trial of all is the torturing thirst in- 


t-laden atmosphere, and which the wretched 


duced by the i 


toilers seek in vain to alleviate at the one solitary well the re- 

on affords. Tlowever, the stoicism peculiar to their race en- 
ables the Indian salt workers to endure their unenviable lot with 
never a complaint, and so long as they receive their pittance 
that constitutes their daily stipend they are the personification 
ot contentment. 

Notwithstanding the forbidding econditions associated with 
the salt eountry, there are occasions when the great desolate re- 
gion is transformed, through the agenev of the desert mirage, 
into realms of enchanting beauty. At times the vast glaring 


anse will gradually become enveloped in a subtle. twilight 


haze. through which everchanging vistas come and go in kaleido- 
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MR. BRYAN APPROVED AS EDITOR 

ENRY T. SMITH, a Nebraska friend 

of Mr. Bryan, approves the step he 

has taken in establishing The Commoner, 
by saying: 

I like The Commoner for what it is not 

even better than for what it is. 

ing Mr. 


Contrast- 
Bryan’s course, in seeking an 
honorable livelihood, with that of the host 
of disappointed political hangers-on, who 
thrive at the publie crib by indirect and 
doubtful methods, I think he deserves the 
highest commendation. His opinion on 
all public questions is eagerly sought by 
a large constituency. How can he better 
earn his daily bread than by answering 
their inquiries through a weekly paper. 
The Chicago Record is tempted to make 
light of Mr. 
these words: 


3ryan’s serious efforts in 


The Commoner 
ments. 


advertise- 
After a long, hard winter put in 
reading that paper its patrons still will 
be at a loss to know what to take for that 
tired feeling. 


earries no 


— 

THE COMMONER CRITICIZED 

*RACE WHITE, who is editing The 

teasoner, of Woodbridge, N. J., a 
republican weekly started in opposition 
to Colonel Bryan’s paper, says in the ini- 
tial number of her paper: 

No commoner thing, journalistically, 
ever got past the press to the public than 
Mr. Bryan’s new paper. There isn’t a 
new thought in it. There isn’t an old 
thought in bright phrase in it. There 
‘isn’t a new subject treated, nor an old 
subject treated in a new way. It isn’t 
even Bryanesque. It is dull, platitudinous, 
stale, lacking in variety, lacking in the 
picturesque and unique, lacking in every- 
thing that people were justifiably expect- 
ant of in a paper written by Bryan, the 
Bryan, the only Bryan, the Fountain of 
Living Waters, as he politically describes 
himself, 

— 
THE RISE OF CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


HE rise of Charles M. Schwab to the 
{3 presidency of the Carnegie Steel 
Company and his probable advancement 
to still higher positions of trust consti- 
tutes one of the most unique examples of 
thrift on record. 

Twenty years ago he was earning one 
dollar a day in that great hive of human 
endeavor. 
age, he is in supreme control of an indus- 
try employing 45,000 men. 

He first acquired a public school educa- 
tion in his native village of Loretto, Penn- 


Now, at thirty-seven years of 


sylvania, and, at fifteen years of age, 
drove a mail wagon between Loretto and 
Crescent, a neighboring town. \ year 
later found him working in a 
store at Braddock, at ten dollars a month 
and board. There he worked hard all day 
and slept in the store at night as watch- 
man. Occasionally, he was given a few 
hours for recreation, and these he invar- 
jiably spent in the steel works at 
dock, which had a fascination for him. In 
1880, to his great joy, he obtained a place 
in the Carnegie works. The plant, then, 
was not the great concern it is now, nor 
was the young man’s position a lucrative 
one. He became a stake driver in the en- 
gineer corps, at thirty dollars per month, 


grocery 


Brad- 
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during the erection of some buildings. 
Every stake he drove proved to be a mark 
of his own progress, binding him more 
and more closely to the works. In just 
séven years of study and work, he became 
chief engineer, and was sent, in that ca- 
pacity, to build the great Homestead steel 
plant, which he managed for two years 
after its completion. Then he was mana- 
ger of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 

One day, after he had risen to be gener- 
al manager of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, a gentleman from England walked 
into the office and offered him a larger 
salary than the President of the United 
States receives, if he would take charge 
of his English works. Mr. Schwab re- 
fused, but did not tell Mr. Carnegie. Some 
months afterwards Mr. Carnegie heard of 


WANTS NO EMPEROR 

* OLDWIN SMITH, the caustic writer 
is of Canada, criticises the attempt of 
the imperalists to make Edward VII bear 
the title of emperor, rather than that cf 
hing. He says: 

The title of emperor is borne by the 
British monarch in respect to the Indian 
empire alone. It recalJs the military des- 
olism under which Rome, through h.> 
ist of conquest, fell, and if extended * 
the entire dominion of the British crown 
it would put the British and colonial free- 
man on a with the bondman of 
Hindoostan. Perhaps this verbal crux may 
lead imperalists to meditate on the renai 
composition of what they choose to ecail 


\ 
It 


level 


an empire, though the term is properly 
«applicable only to the masses of its sub- 
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William J. Bryan. 


Editor and Proprietor. 


The Commoner. 

Webster detines a commoner as ‘‘oue of the 
common people.” ‘The name has been selected for 
this paper because Tus Commoner will endeavor 
to aid the common people in the protection of their 
rights, the advancement of their interests aud the 
realization of their aspirations. 

It is not necessary to apologize for the use of a 
term which distinguishes the great body of the 
population from the comparatively few, who, for 
one reason or another, withdraw themselves from 
sympathetic connection with theirfellowe. Among 
the Greeks ‘Hoi polloi” was used to describe the 
many, while among the Romans the word ‘‘plebs” 
wae employed for the same purpose. ‘These 
appellations, like “the common people,” have 
been assumed with pride by those to whom they 
were applied, while they have been used as terins 
of reproach by those who counted themselves 
among the aristocratic classes. Within recent 
vears there hag been a growing tendency in some 
quarters to denouuce as demagogic any reference 
to, or praise of, the common people. 

One editor in a late issue of his paper takes 
exception to the phrase and says: 

This expression is an il!-chosen one and should 
have no lodgment in the vocabulary of aa Americ™n 
patriot and statesman. If we sought its origin, we 
would look for it in that specious demagugy which 
has evolved the professional politician, arrayed coun- 
try against town—the farmer and his soos and 
daughters against the business and professional men 
end their sons and danghters—capital against labor, 
and built up against neighbors the impregnate bar 
riers of prejudice and hate. 

This quotation is reproduced because it fairly 
Tepresents the views of those who criticize the 






It bas, however, an eminently 
origin. In the same chapter in which 
ed mau’s duty to his fellows into 
the commandment: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself; in the same chapter in which he de 
bounced those who devour widows’ houses aud for 
& pretense make long prayers— 
it is said of Him 
gladly. 


in this same chapter 
Phe commen people heard Him 


No higher compliment vas ever paid to any 
class. 

The term, the common people, is properly 
used to describe the large majority of the people— 
those who earn their living anc ve to society a 
fair return for the benetits bestowed by society- : 
those who in their daily lives rec 
which bind together the mass of 


lave a commou lot and a com 





nize the wes 





» who 





t:mes they are called ‘the middle classes” because 
paupers and cri:uin 


while on the othe 








sare excluded on 





r baud eome exclude themselves 


it, and took pains to say to 


that he “must not think of it.” 
“It is not what I want,” he replied. 


“What is it 


Carnegie. 


you 


“To bea partner in your company,” said 


do want?” asked 


The Comm 
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begause of wealth or position or pride of birth. 
The common people form the industrious, in- 
telligent and patriotic element of our population; 
they produce the nation’s wealth in time of peace 
and ‘fight the nation’s battles in time of war. 
‘They are self-reliant and independent; they ask of 
gevernment nothing but justice and will uot be 
satistied with less. They are nut seeking to get 
their hands inte other peuple’s pockets, but are 
content if they can keep other peuple’s hands out 
of their pockets. 

The common people do not constitute an ex- 
clusive society—they are not of the foar hundred; 
any one cau become a member if he is willing to 
coutribute by brain or muscle to the nation’s 
streugth and greatness. Only those are barred— 
and they are=barred by their own choice—who 
imagiue themselves made of a superior kind of 
clay and who deny the equality of all before the 
law 

Arich man, who has honestly. acquired his 
wealth aud is vot afraid to intrust its care to laws 
made by his fellows, can count himself among the 
common people, while a poor man is not really 
one of them if he fawns before a »lutecrat and 
has no higher ambition than to be a courtier or a 
syeophan’ 

‘THe Commoyes will be satistied if, by fidelity 
to the common peuple, it proves its right to the 
name which Las been choses. 

w 
A Living Fountain. 

Jeremiah gave to literature a beautiful and 
striking tigure wheo, in charging the children of 
Israel with apostasy, he said 

They have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them oat eisteras, broken cisteras 
that can hold no water 

One is reminded of this forcible simile today 
when a large number of our people seem inclined 
to tarn back to the once discarded doctrine of 
empires To compare self-government with an 
arbitrary furm of goverament is like comparing 
a live ountain with a broken cistern 

When the people are recognized as the source 
of power the goverument is perpetual because the 






people endure forever, The government then 
responds to their desires and conforms to their 
eharacter; it can be made as good as they deserve 
to have and they are satistied with it because it is 
their own handiwork. If it has evils those evils 


are endured because the people recognize thar 





they themselves are to blame hat it is withio 
their power to apply any needed remedy 

A government resting ou force is, on. the 
other hand, ever unstable because it excites 
hatred rather-than affection and is continually at 
war with human nature; it is v2 constant sutag 
onisim to that universal sentuaent which is de- 
fined as the love of liberty. 

All t ' 





sustains the self-evident truths 


e foundation of a government 


Mr. Schwab jects who are 
siting if 
are free, 


Mr. 
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oner. 
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deriving ite just powers from the coaseut of the 
governed All history condemas a pvlitical 
structure which appeals oaly to fear and relics 
upon bayonets for its support. 


w 
How the Tariff Aids the Trusts. 

A recent number of the Hardware Dealer's 
Magazine coutains an interesting comment on 
the methods of the wire oail trust. It save 

A statement which recently emasated from 
Pittsburg has attracted some attention and comment 
among hardware wea. The poiats that were sougls 
to be made were as follows: In 1896 there were pro- 
duced in the United States 7,418,475 kegs of wire 
nails. These cost the consumer $1.31 perkeg There 
were exported during the same year W704 legs. at 
about $1.55 per keg, the foreigner paying @ higher price 
than the home customec. These same nails sold at 
$1.11 per keg on an average during 1894. 

During the last year there were manufactured 
7,599,522 kegs, at an average price of $2.57 to the iv 
mest{fe bayers. In the meantime, 752,781 kegs were 
exported, at about $1.40 per keg. The Amerieaa cus 
tomers of the steel wire nail makers paid about $ 
596,124.39 for the balance of the manufactured nails 
(about 6,346,741 kegs). Had the American consumers 
been privileged to buy at the quotations graated the 
foreigu buyers, the Americans would have saved 
about $8,010,686.97 on their purchase. 

Mere than eight millions of dollars! This 
measures the ex"ortion practiced apow the hari 
ware merehant, bat this must be inereaset by the 
merchant’s profit, if his profit is estimated upou 
4& percentage basis, before it measures the extor 
tion practiced upon the consumer. 

And yet some are so devoted to a protective 
tariff as not to protest against import duties 
which enable trusts to sell at home at a high 
price while they sell abroad at a low price. 


w 
The Vice-Presidency. 

It has been intimated that Vice-President-Elect 
Roosevelt is desirous of receiving mere consider 
ation at the hands of the President than has, a9 
a rule, been given to those occupying his pos: 
tion. Whether or not the report is true is not 
material, but the ambition, if he does entertain 1, 
is an entirely worthy one. 

Why has the Vice-President been so generally 
igwored by the Chief Executive imthe past? line 
said that Me. Breckenridge was only consulted 
eace by Presideut Buchsuan, and thea ouly in re- 
gard to the phraseology of a Thanksgiving Proc- 
kamation. This incstent was related to a later 
Vice-Presideat who was noted for his skill at re 
partee and he replied, with a twinkle im his eye: 
~Well, there is oae more Thanksgiving Day be- 
fore my term expires.” 

Acvording to the constitution the Vice-Presi- 
dent succeeds to the office in case the President 
dies, resigns, is removed, or becomes unable to dis- 
charge the duties of the office. The public good 
requires that he should be thoroughly informed ac 
to the details of the administration and ready to 
take up the work of the Executive at a moment's 
notice. The Vice-President ought to be ex-officie 


bondmen, and would be in- 


it were applied to those w'1o 


—w 


A method of preserving milk by pres- 


Mr. Schwab. 

Ile became one, and, in 1896, was elected 
president. 

Mr. Schwab was once asked to what he 
attributed his suecess and stated without 
hesitation, self-reliance first, and second 
the aim to make himself indispensable. 


sure has been discovered in Germany and 
it is reported to be a very effective one. 
Milk subjected to a pressure of 100,000 
pounds per square inch remained fresh 
from twenty-four to sixty hours, while 
the pressure of 125,000 pounds for twenty- 
four hours kept the milk fresh from four 
to six days. 


WiiMh 
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TRICKS AND DEVICES OF SPIRIT MEDIUMS 


HAT is a ghost? How are materializations effected? 
W Are table rappings and messages from the spirit 
world genuine? These and many other questions of 
similar importance were answered by Henry Ridgely Evans of 
Washington, in an interview which appears in the Chicago Trib- 
une. Mr. Evans has made a study of the subject and written 
two books. He was asked what to do to become a bogus spirit 
medium and replied in these words: 

First of all, study sleight-of-hand, necromancy, legerdemain, 
conjuring, magic, or whatever you may term the wizardry of 
deceiving the public by so-called tricks. 
these black arts when I was a mere boy. I took lessons from a 
professional. Later I applied the knowledge in exposing fraud- 
ulent spirit mediums. Without such knowledge it is impossible 
to expose so as to produce ‘materializations.’ [have seen eminent 
scientists, dabbling in pyschic research, completely baffled and 
nonplused at things which a prestidigitator would laugh at. 
Quite a number of psychic researchers are now studying sleight- 
of-hand from professionals. No one not an expert conjurer can 
correctly report what he sees in a spiritualistic seance. It is not 
so much the swiftness of the medium’s hand which counts as 
his ability to force attention from the crucial point of the trick. 

Then, as to the paraphernalia. The successful medium is 
eareful in his selection of theatrical wigs, beards, muslin and 
gossamer robes, grease-paint, and powder. He must have a gen- 
erous assortment of specter-producing apparatus. 
pings are always effective. They are now easily produced by 
hidden electric mechanisms. I have seen several tables fitted 
with such apparatus, compact and cleverly conceived. Then 
there are ‘spirit hands.’ Wear slippers and cut the fronts of the 
feet of your stockings out. Take a little grease-paint and finish 
the lines of the toes until the exposed half of either foot looks 
like a hand. Train your big toes until they can pluck at the 
garments of others sitting around a table with you. Employ a 
table of such diameter as will allow you to produce these ‘spirit 
hands’ above the edges at various unexpected places. If you 
have long legs you enjoy a special advantage. Give these pedal 
extremities a generous dose of phosphorus and turn down the 
gas. Have your slippers ever ready that you may thrust your 
superhuman ‘hands’ into them. 

Now we are dealing with table seances. First of all you must 
learn how to form a ‘battery.’ To do this let each sitter grasp 
with his left hand the right wrist of his left-hand neighbor— 
understand? You thus form a circle around the table before 
turning down the light. Now is your chance to make use of 
your knowledge of sleight-of-hand. Make an excuse to use your 
handkerchief and thus free your right hand just for a second. 
Then cross your knees and request your right-hand neighbor to 
resume his hold on your right wrist ‘exactly as before.’ 
stead of giving him your right wrist ‘exactly as before.’ But in- 
now rests upon the one knee in evidence. Meanwhile, you have 
gradually moved your left hand until you have grasped the sit- 
ter on your left by his fingers instead of by his wrist. Thus is 
he prevented from moving his fingers to discover that your left 
hand not only grasps his right hand, but is also grasped by the 
hand of your neighbor to the right. Do you follow? Well, the 
sitter on each side of you still feels his hand resting on your 
knee without reaching over another knee. 
ed the freedom of your right hand. 

Secrete under your coat a pair of crazy tongs or a telescopic 


I began to master 


Table rap- 


Sut in- 


Thus you have gain- 


rod. In the darkness it is an easy matter to clamp either of 
these to a guitar conveniently at hand. Inside the guitar is a 
minute music box. Attached to the vibrating tongues of the 
latter is a strip of paper. When the box is electrically started 
it imitates a guitar as skillfully as a piano with paper placed 
over its wires imitates a banjo. 


The guitar is bathed in phos- 
phorus. 


While you juggle it on your crazy tongs or rod above 
the heads of your subjects it traces luminous curves in space. 
Meanwhile your foot has escaped from its slipper and is caus- 
ing consternation by appearing here and there between vour 
subjects, plucking at their coat tails, dress skirts, and elbows. 
Another such battery is formed by a chain of hands kept on 
top of the table. Each sitter, including the ‘medium,’ hag his 
two thumbs crossed and his little finger crossing those of his 
neighbors. The lights are put out. 
sitters sing hymns. 


The doors are locked. The 
Spirit-rappings and a music box distract 
attention from the medium, who suffers convulsive twitchings 
in his arms and legs. During these spasms he frees his right 
hand, but immediately extends the index finger of his right-hand 


neighbor. The latter does not suspect the change. Then with 
his free right hand and with the aia of the rods and tongs, 
strings, wires, or whatnot, he can juggle phosphorescent balls, 
masks, trumpets, musical instruments and such devices above 
the table. 

Cabinet tricks are quite as easily reproduced. Make a cabi- 
net by curtaining off a corner of your room where there are no 
doors or windows. In the corner place a table containing a tam- 
bourine, bells, pad of paper, and pencils. The curtain screening 
these must be especially made with flaps, apparently for adorn- 
ment, hanging from the top edge. The suspending cord should 
be a trifle above the shoulders of three persons sitting in chairs 
directly in front. These three chairs contain the ‘battery,’ in- 
cluding the ‘medium’—yourself—to the left of the other two, 
who are uninitiated. The flaps of the curtains fall over the 
shoulders of each of you. With one hand you grasp the subject 
to your right—a woman, let us suppose—by her left wrist; with 
your other hand you clutch her tightly by her left forearm, 
bared. The sitter to the right grasps your neighbor’s right 
wrist and forearm, similarly. Thus are all hands in front of the 
curtain accounted for. 

You explain that as soon as a single hand is felt to release 
its hold a complaint to the spectators can be made. Your tight 
grasp upon the forearm of your neighbor so benumbs that mem- 





Eight hundred million is the sum 
That marks our present score. 

Another push and we'll run up 
Two hundred millions more! 


—Philadelphia Times. 


ber that she cannot discern your action if you gradually release 
your right hand from her wrist. Meanwhile an outer curtain 
has covered the ‘battery’ up to their chins. It hides the inner 
curtain as you reach your right hand under it to ring the bells, 
shake the tambourine, and write spirit messages, which you 
throw out over the curtain. You extend your right hand over 
the curtain, holding a pencil between its fingers, and ask several 
of your spectators to come forward and hold a pad for the re- 
ceipt of ‘spirit messages.’ All the while your right hand neigh- 
bor, when questioned, continues to declare that you still have 
hold of her with both your hands. 
by a clever device. 


This deception you maintain 


Beneath your waistcoat you conceal a spring clasp like those 
worn on the ankles of cyclers. One end terminates in a false 
thumb of chamois or soft rubber; the other in four false finger 
ends, similar in construction. A ring soldered on either side the 
spring fits your thumb and middle finger, while vou conceal the 
device in your palm. While fitting this to your subject’s arm 
you can separate the fingers of your left hand until their pres- 
sure feels to her like that of two hands. When the false hand 
is in place she is sure that your grasp is as before. Slide the ap- 
paratus up and down her arm to convince her that there is no 
trickery. 

With this false hand above described you can also produce 
awe-inspiring ‘spirit’ effects with a single sitter. Stand behind 
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him and grasp his arms firmly near his shoulders. 
under the chandelier. 


Place him 
Ask him to lower the light. Produce your 


trick hands as he seats himself again. Substitute them for your 


hands and remove the latter from the rings. ‘Then you may 
perform numerous mediumistic evolutions, write spirit mes- 
sages, strike him gently on his cheek with a damp glove. When 


the seance is over insert your fingers and thumbs in the rings 
as before, remove the clasps and conceal them quickly. 

The shrewd medium, pressed to a last resort for information 
concerning his sitter’s personality, makes an excuse to leave the 
room, While he 


or his confederate ransacks the visitor’s overcoat 


or valise, seeks initials in his hat or on his umbrella or cane. 


Letters found in pockets are frequently 
sealed with wax. 


steamed, read, and re- 
The envelopes are sometimes bathed with al- 
cohol, which makes paper transparent, but which evaporates and 
leaves no suspicion of the tampering. 

The best apparatus for producing specters in visible form 
is the invention of the late Professor John Henry Pepper of the 
London Polytechnic Institute. The 
ghost is secreted in a side room or screened corner and has a 
strong light The faces a large 
plate glass turned at an angle and perfectly invisible. When 
the room this glass projects the ghost’s image be- 
hind it. the 


receive 


person representing the 


thrown upon him. audience 
is darkened 
The 
through 


medium, 


the 


standing behind glass, can pass a 
written mes- 
sages from it, and can perform various feats proving its ethereal 
substance. 


wand image, can appear to 
Phere is other ghost-producing apparatus, but not 
so elaborate or effective. 


J regard as worthy of serious study telepathy, clairvoyance, 


trance writing or speaking, and all phenomena resulting from 
double personality and unconscious muscular action. Of course, 
there are many imitations of hypnotic and clairvoyant phenom- 


easily detected as a 
Mingled mass of transparent fraud 
and deception emploved at seances, T have often been puzzled 


ena which can be mixture of sleight-of- 


hand and acting. with the 
by wonderful results due either to coincidence or telepathy. 
Such results cropping out now and then have kept the medium 
alive. A the hypnotie state frequently 
gives information beyond his conscious knowledge. Such intel- 


ligence must be either the effect of ‘spirit control’ or exercise 


business medium in 


of some psychic powers, conscious or unconscious. Hypnotized 
persons exhibit remarkable intelligence, although their ordinary 
intelligence is absent. The trance medium is usually honest in 
his belief in spirit control, but is ignorant of the true psychol- 
ogy of thought transference. spirit control.’ 
But if then the mes- 
sages from the dead may possibly be conveyed telepathically to 


I do not believe in 


there be truth in spirit communieation, 
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the mind of the medium, just as we have telepathic phenomena 
between living minds. 

There is a strong probability of ghostly appearances, but 
not by ghosts of the romantic school. Ghosts are hallucinations 
superinduced by telepathic messages from those about to die, 
dying, or already dead. If 1 am about to die and communicate 
telepathically to you your brain will see a phantom, perhaps 
representing just what I am doing at the time. My ghost might 
remain latent in your mind years after my death. Some ‘mater- 
ijalizations’ at seances may be hallucinations induced by tele- 
pathy from the mind of the medium to those of the sitters, but 
the majority are the result of trickery, pure and simple. 

Telepathy doubtless accounts for some strange intelligence 
possessed by slate writers, but the actual writing upon the slate 
The tricks of the 
trade are too numerous to recount. The messages on 
slates wrapped in paper and sealed with wax are 
ten in reverse upon the wrapping paper with a 


is always the work of the medium. 
writers’ 


} 
Slate 


usually writ- 
camel's hair 
brush dipped in a sticky solution. Powdered slate pencils are 
then sifted over the writing, sticking to no other part of the 
paper. Rubbing the paper against the slate, the medium trans- 
fers the characters. Then there is great skill of jugglery em- 
ployed to make the slate appear as though the writings were 
upon the side next to the other slate wrapped with it. 

Slate writers also employ thimbles holding slate pencils, and 
with these write messages, in reverse, upon slates while they 
are being held against the under side of a table board. There 
also are compact mechanisms worked under the table by the 
medium’s knee to imitate the sound of slate pencils scratching 
upon slates with messages already written upon them. 
slate writers sit upon fur rugs, througn which are openings 
whereby slates can ve handed to confederates secreted in a cel 
lar well stocked with slates of every description, sealing wax, 
cord, and tools for opening and resealing slates carefully clamp- 
ed together. 


Some 


I have pursued my studies in London and 
America. all this time I 
as genuine. 


aris as well as in 
During 
which I regarded 
ums of all sorts. 


never saw a ‘materialization’ 
I have been thrown with medi- 
I have observed a number who were alcohol- 
ics; many who were abnormal or degenerate. Especially among 
the men T have found a conspicuous nervousness. A corsidera- 
ble number of mediums in general I resard as sineere, but self- 
deceived—ignorant of the psychology of the:r own actions and 
of the fact that they aecept suggestions from their own subcon- 
scious minds. As a whole they present an admixture of fraud 
and self-deception, to which is applied a tremendous amount of 
unscientific investigation on the part of psychic researchers. 


CARING FOR PETS IN WINTER MONTHS 


By C. SOMERVILLE WATSON, in “BOY’S OWN PAPER” 


YINTER is always a troublesome season for those who go 
W in extensively for keeping pets, owing to the scarcity 
of food and fodder, and the difficulty of procuring proper dain- 
ties for such inmates as squirre}s, 


dormice, wood-mice, ete.— 


who, not having been born in captivity, are much harder to cater 
for than those animals which have been brought up in cages or 
hutches, like the white rat and guinea-pig. 

Bedding, too, is an important item, for although hay makes 
a capital couch for rabbits, and all large pets, it is far too rough 
and coarse for the smaller members of the community, being, 
in fact, as comfortable as a bed of thorns and brambles would 
be to us—were we compelled to lie upon it. 
Toward autumn, when the fruit hangs ripening on the trees, 
a quantity of good nourishing food may be found growing on 
the hedgerows and bushes—the ripe berries of the hawthorn 
and the searlet tips of the common dog-rese being especially es- 
teemed by all the an early opportunity 
should be taken to gather as much of these edibles as possible. 

Beech-nuts and acorns are eagerly devoured by squirrels 
and dormice, and a liberal supply of these should be gathered 
every autumn and stowed away in bags. 


mouse family; and 


Wheat, barley, and oats—the staple food of so many of our 
wild inhabitants of the fields—can easily be procured at harvest 
time, and a good store of corn in the ear as well as thrashed 
grain must find a place amongst other provisions. In order to 
obtain the first, a bargain can be struck with the “gleaners,” 
who will supply you with a considerable quantity for a trifling 
sum; while the simplest way of getting thrashed grain is to go 
to a farmer when he is thrashing and buy a sack of “tailings” 


or refuse corn, which he will readily sell—unless he happens to 


have a large poultry establishment and wants it for his fowls. 

The husks of the corn, which are thrown from under the 
machine, make an excellent litter for rats and mice, and can be 
had for the asking, as the farmers do not use them except for 
inanure. 

Hazel-nuts, which grow so plentifully in coverts and copses, 
form the chief food of the squirrel, and must not be forgotten 
if you have any of these pretty pets in vour collection. 

If permission be obtained to go into the woods for a day’s 
nutting, a supply sufficient to last the winter through can be 
gathered in a few hours, and, like the acorns and beech-nuts, 
carefully put away in some dry place. 

For rabbits and guinea-pigs, roots are necessary when the 
supply of green food runs short: but as carrots, swedes, and 
mangolds are easily obtained, it is unnecessary to lay in a 
stock; and it must indeed be a hard winter when no stray root 
of dandelion can be found growing in sheltered spots on waste 
ground and gardens. 

All hibernating animals, like the squirrels and dormice, lay 
up food sufficient to last them through the cold season, so that 
they may be able to feed when an unusually warm day in winter 
arouses them from their lethargic state; and even the field-mice 
which do not pass the whole of the winter in a comatose state, 
make provision for a rainy day by stocking their underground 
cellars with a good store of dainty provisions. 

Hedgehogs are an exception: but they feed chiefly on insects 
and worms, so could not possibly lay up a store of food of this 
kind, and would consequently die of starvation were it not that 
they sleep the whole winter through, never waking till the mild 
days of spring appear. 
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STRANGE FURY OF AN AVALANCHE 


By A. C. LAUT 


T would be hard to find anything in ancient mythology more 
titanic than an active avalanche. Geologists have made elab- 
orate calculations of the enormous pressure exerted by a 

glacier, and scientists have harnessed lightning; but no man has 
yet tampered with that fury of the mountain-tops, a moving 
avalanche. Stretch a Niagara Falls 10,000 feet up instead of a 
few hundred. Imagine the cataract, snow; the rising spray, a 
cloudy streamer of snowy particles: the velocity, that of a can- 
non-ball rather than a waterfall; the sound, the sharp, harsh, 
deafening reports of battle artillery, not the long, continuous, 
dull boom of a torrent, and one gets a faint idea of the over- 
whelming grandeur of these fierce mountain forces that sweep 
whole forests away like loose matches. With the avalanche, 
Everything must keep out of the way. 
This holds the investigator at a guardedly respectful distance 
and his observation point is chosen with the strategy of an 


one law alone is known. 


Indian scout. 

In the Selkirks, where the snowfall is heavier than in the 
Rockies, and the slopes more precipitous with fewer foothills, 
avalanches have an alarming trick of jumping all guards and 
changing their course without notice. But on both ranges, there 
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are many places where one can in perfect safety watch the 
snow-torrents crash over palisaded precipice with a roar that 
sets the very air vibrating. Lake Louise, thirty miles west of 
the entrance to the main northern Rockies, is an ideal spot for 
observing the ways of an avalanche. A mountain of snow, 
shutting off all view to mid-heaven, runs sheer across one end 
of the lake, in a continuous, horizontal sky-line, like a wall of 
alabaster. Down this in parallel vertical lines are etched the 
numerous avalanches, that shoot over the lower 
ledges in a final plunge. To the left of Mount Victoria are Cas- 
tle Crags and Lefroy, massive with snow of immeasurable depth 
and fantastic form. Behind these peaks is a giant bastion, 
guarding the way to Paradise Valley. This is Mount Temple, 
a huge, domed granite pile, towering high above the clouds. 

It is when the heat of early summer melts the snows of the 
lower slopes, loosening the foundations of the vast white fields 
along the peaks, that avalanches are most active and frequent. 

As the thaw is greatest at midday, that is the best time to 
watch the snow-torrents flinging down from airy heights to 
abysmal depths. On Mount Victoria, for instance, between elev- 


scorings of 


ch in the morning and two in the afternoon, as many as thir- 
teen different avalanches have been seen. Smaller volumes of 
snow pour down as frequently from the south side of Mount 
Temple; and from the white edges of Castle Crags and Lefroy— 
edges that from a distance seem only a few feet deep, but on 
xetual measurement are from two to three hundred vertical 
feet—break enormous masses of solid, hard-packed snow whirl- 
ing slowly over and over through the air till the falling weight 
gains tremendous momentum. Then the whole is shattered 
into a thousand fragments against projecting ledges, and crash- 
es down in a shower of snow, that clouds the air for an hour 
after the fall. The same course is not always followed. A sud- 
cen heat sometimes frees an accumulation at an unexpected 
point,and theirresistible volume ploughs a new furrow for itself 
down the Where buttresses flanking 
the base of an upper snow-field converge into a central depres- 
sion or gully, the ready-made channel is usually taken; but the 
same field may discharge itself down a flat slope, with deeply 
grooved beds on each side. 


searred mountain-side. 


However erratic the course of an 
avalanche may be, its trail is unmistakable. The parallel lines 
visible against the far-distant upper snows are succeeded on 
the lower slopes by a clean-cut swath through the forests, leav- 
ing not a vestige but the fresh green of a new growth. Bould- 
ers and hillocks and brush may line the trail, but a clean sweep 
from snow to valley marks the wake. 


At a distance the avalanche resembles a far-off cataract. A 
dull boom, like the thunder of surf in rocky caverns, sets all 
the hills to re-echoing, and one looks up to see what might be 
thin water-lines and clouds of spray pouring over a precipice. 
‘Take a field-glass. The thin water-lines are flumes of snow, 
broad as a torrent. The spray becomes a seething storm of 
snow, compared to which a blizzard would be a zephyr. At near- 
er range, the view is still more imposing. One can note the very 
creation of these giant forces. In some steep cirque, walled 
on all sides but one, where the declivity descends so sharply 
that any falling body must take this slope, a great crack will 
appear across the face of a snow-field. Day by day the rift 
widens, till a cornice of ice and snow curls over the outer edge 
of the precipice. The whole mass keeps forcing forward. Then 
only a breath of warm air from the valley or the displacement 
of a single stone is enough. Millions and billions of tons, acres 
and miles of snow, hurl over and come racing down a ten-mile 
slope, swift, pantherine, and white, with a crash that reverber- 
ates from 


echoes. 


summit to summit in loud explosive “rocketing” 


Too close range would, of course, mean death to the observ- 


er, not necessarily because he would be hurled away in the 
maelstrom of snow and boulder, but because of the strange at- 
mospherice conditions created by the avalanche. This is a point 
ignored by scientists, but with which every practical engineer 


and miner in the mountainous regions is miliar. These con- 
ditions may also account for the sharp. yistol-like reports fre- 
quently heard above the roar and rush of snow. The velocity 
of an avalanche is inconceivably rapid. To obtain aecurate re- 
cord would seem out of the question. TBut these two facets con- 
cerning the velocity are known. Avalanches seen by people in 
the valley, ata distance of five, seven, and ten miles. have swept 


down so swiftly, though they were seen distinetly starting 
downward, that people below could not vet five vards out of 
their way. The other fact is that when dwellers in the valley 
have been killed by avalanches. death has frequently resulted, 
not from a blow. but from suffocation nd not from suffoeation 
by smothering, but by the instantaneous creation of an atmos- 
pheric vacuum and the sudden surcharge of that vacunm. Min- 
ers are prone to take too great risks: and two vears ago a pros- 
pector, living in a hut at the foot of a range so steep he must 
have known his chances, was caught by an avalanehe. The rush 


of snow lifted his hut up bodily. swent it into the valley, and 


earried it three hundred feet up the side of the opposite moun- 
tain. Except that it was tilted off the horizontal with the logs 
at each end slightly bulged in by compression of air, the hut 
was undamaged. When a rescue party 


broke in 


. they found the 
man sleeping peacefully in his bed. one hand against his face, 
a knee drawn up, and the blankets barely disarranged. Not a 
hair of his head had been injured. His cheeks had the ruddy 
glow that suffuses the skin in frost: but the man was sleeping 
his death sleep. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


NEW DEPARTURE IN GERMANY 


N consequence of the growth of Ger- 

man trade and commercein all parts of 
the world, the German Emperor has de- 
cided to establish an Institute for the 
Study of Oceanology, in Berlin, in connec- 
tion with a naval museum. Both are to 
be part of the Berlin University, and will 
serve as an academy for naval instruction 
on the most modern system and in the 
widest sense of the word. One of the 
main objects is the instruction, not only 
of students in the subjects dealt with, 
but of all persons interested in them; in- 
cluding ships’ captains, ship-owners, mer- 
chants, ete. The museum will be formed 
on a very large scale, the Emperor having 
ordered that all the naval collections at 
Wilhelmshaven, Dantzic, Kiel, and Ham- 
burg shall be brought to Berlin, as well 
as all special collections in other muse- 
ums, and the greater part of the German 
naval section exhibited in Paris last year. 
The Emperor has alloted two hundred and 
fifty thousand marks for this purpose, and 
the Prussian Landtag has also made an 
appropriation. Though the institutions 
are still in course of formation, a series 
of free public lectures on oceanology, etc., 
by several of the leading German profes- 
sors will be started at once. The program 
includes lectures on “History and the In- 
fluence of Navigation,” “The German Deep 
Sea Expedition,” “The Polar Oceans and 
Their Discovery,” “Astronomy and Navi- 
gation,” “The History and Use of War- 
ships,” “Oceanology and Navigation,” and 
“The Influence of Sea Power in History.” 
The Germans do things thoroughly. 


— 
TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS IN IOWA 


Y a recent decision of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Mullan, Iowa has taken a long 
step in the direction of Central Township 
schools and the abolishment of the sub- 
district schools. Under the present sub- 
district plan schools are planted every 
two miles and are often constituted with 
not to exceed a half-dozen pupils; in some 
instances, cited as extreme examples of 
the folly of the system in this agricul- 
tural state, which cannot be thickly set- 
tled, teachers have been employed for but 
one pupil. Sub-directors have been grant- 
ed the power to employ the teachers, each 
in his district, and an extensive system of 
nepotism has sprung up. This resulted 
in intense opposition to an amendment of 
the law pertaining to sub-districts, re- 
quiring the full township board to pass 
upon all selections of teachers in the sub- 
districts in the township. The law car- 
ried, however, and has been nullified by 
an agreement in the boards to select 
teachers as usual and to confirm them as 
a whole. These are some of the evils 
against which Superintendent Barrett is 
urging the patrons of the schools to take 
action, and the opinion of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Mullan that the township boards of 
directors have the legal power to abolish 
the sub-districts and establish central 
schools will aid this project materially. 
In Iowa the rural school has been the 
principal ingredient in the educational 
problem. The State Educational society 
has discussed it yearly for more than 
forty years. It has now been decided that 


the diffusion of the rural schools has been 
the chief evil and the principal drawback 
to progress in them. Under the township 
system the central school will be a high 
school in organization. It will be graded. 
The pupil that lives in the furthest corner 
of the township, which cannot exceed 
four miles, will thus have the advantage 
of a school as good as the graded school 
of the city. The township will have to 
furnish conveyances to carry the pupils to 
and from their homes, but this has proved 
successful wherever tried. 

One of the most conspicuous successes 
made in the adoption of the new scheme 
for rural schools is found in Spring Val- 
ley township in Monona county. The cen- 
tral school is located at the village of 
Moorehead at about the center of the 
township, which—as is the rule in Iowa— 
is six miles square. The other eight 
schools have been abandoned. A large 
building has been furnished at Moorehead. 
The central school is organized on exact- 
ly the principle used in the organization 
of the schools of Des Moines or any other 
city. ‘the expense of maintenance of the 
schools in the eight abolished sub-districts 
is saved, and practically covers the ex- 
pense of daily transportation of the school 
population to Moorehead. Several hacks, 
which have well-defined routes, 
plish this work. 


accom- 


— 
FAVORS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


ENRY WATTERSON, the brilliant 
orator and editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is a strong advocate of 
the old-fashioned idea of “spare the rod 
spoil the child.” -After calling attention 
to the origin of this expression and the 
history of the Jews he says: 

It must be evident to all that the teach- 
ings embodied in the texts we have quoted 
have within the century which has just 
ciosed come to be almost wholly disre- 
garded. Not only has the rod as an em- 
blem of parental authority ceased in a 
great measure to be exercised to the de- 
triment of youth in their initial training, 
but except in rare instances the respect 
of it except in an emblematic sense as in- 
stanced in Congress is all that remains 
of its former influence as a restraint upon 
the passions or as a deterrent in the com- 
mission of crime. Sublimated theories of 
moral suasion have taken its place in the 
family, in schools,’and generally as a cor- 
rection in our criminal code, and the re- 
sult, whether as coincident or direct, is a 
perceptible lowering of the moral tone 
and an increase of crime. Of late, how- 
ever, observant students in sociology and 
crime have been led to question seriously 
whether the innovation is not a mistake, 
whether the pendulum of reform in this 
respect has not swung too far, and wheth- 
er it is not better to treat at the 
fountain source by judicious corporal cor- 
rection to arrest it in its incipiency, than 
to nurture its growth by neglect and then 
to attempt its arrest by resorting to the 
halter and the penitentiary. 

Delaware has long borne the obloquy 
of maintaining the whipping post as a 
remedial agent in this respect, and yet 
now a number of states are questioning 
whether the criticism has not been too se- 
vere. In Connecticut a return to this 


vice 


system is under discussion, and the New 
York Tribune says it “is glad to hear that 
the bill is heartily supported by a large 
number of intelligent citizens of Connec- 
ticut, and especially of experienced crim- 
inal lawyers and judges,” and hopes it will 
pass. In Indiana there is an outspoken 
advocacy of it. In Kansas City a promi- 
nent judge has written a long letter based 
upon his experience and observation in 
the administration of criminal law, in 
which he urgently advises the use of the 
rod as a correction of crime. He argues 
that imprisonment of young men is but 
the beginning of a career of crime and 
shows from this record that it is but a 
stepping stone to the penitentiary or a 
life of greater crime. 

On the other hand, in cases in which he 
has had boys whipped publicly by their 
lawful guardians, it has invariably put a 
stop to pilfering and every one of the 
nine so punished is now leading an exem- 
plary life. Wife-beating and many other 
offenses not graded as felony, it is claim- 
ed, would find in the expedient a remedy 
for which the present punishments seem 
inadequate. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt but what Solomon was a wise law- 
giver and that with all our modern pro- 
gress and inventions thoughtful minds are 
questioning whether we have improved 
upon his laws and maxims respecting the 
rod. 


<< 


SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By DAVID WIANT 


*HE Act of June 28, 1895, passed by 
‘| our legislators, giving school direc- 
tors the right to establish district high 
schools, has, in many districts, been a 
great benefit, although the extra appro- 
priation has not yet been made to help 
support them. Monroe township, of Wy- 
oming county, formerly had seven ungrad- 
ed district schools; but a large building 
was erected for all pupils of the nearest 
three buildings, and for all pupils above 
the eighth grade of the four buildings 
situated in the farther parts of the town- 
ship. 

A regular high school course was ar- 
ranged and approved by our state super- 
intendent, N. C. Schaeffer, giving every 
pupil of the district an opportunity to 
procure a high school education. The 
records show an increase in attendance of 
one-hundred per cent. over the old sys- 
tem. Some voung people who had thought 
of fighting life’s battle with no more edu- 
cation than the ungraded school afforded, 
came back and attended the high school. 
Thus far, twenty-one have graduated and 
show a record worth considering. The 
class of 1898, being the first class, num- 
bered only two. One immediately entered 
the senior class at the Bloomsburg State 
Normal school, and the other member en- 
tered the senior class at the Mansfield 
State Normal school. 

As I stated in the Normal Instructor, 
“Where central high schools have been es- 
tablished with trained, live teachers, the 
results have been satisfactory. Such 
schools cannot prepare young men for the 
different professions, but can make good 
honest men and women, upon whom every 
good government rests.” 
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THE LATEST 


THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London 
A Standard, reporting a meeting 
held at Friedrichshafen, states that Count 
zeppelin made the following remarks on 
the results of the three experimental 
trials of his airship: 

The defects indicated by the first three 
experiments have now been remedied, and 
in the future no gas-valve will open at the 
wrong time, no water-cooling apparatus 
will break, and no rudder will become en- 
tungled in the balloon-covering. In other 
respects, my balloon fulfills all reasonable 

required an aerial ship 
destined for long and distant 
journeys. It floats well in the air, is suf- 
ficiently strong and safe, can be steered, 
and possesses the desired velocity, which, 
if necessary, can be increased. The trigo- 
nometrical measurements, taken every 
two minutes, have determined the courses 
described by my airship. On the supposi- 
tion of a course in a straight line, Capt. 
von Siegsfeld has calculated a velocity of 
7.6 metres per second; the course was, 
however, never straight, and, as a matter 
of fact, the velocity was 8.5 metres per 
second for the widest curve, or one and 
one-half times as great as the speed of 
the steamers on Lake of Constance. With 
such a velocity, the ship could be used 
about 300 days every year, and during half 
of the remainder for sailing with the 
wind. 

Although the velocity hitherto achieved 
is sufficient for present use, the improve- 
ments in the manufacture of motors 
promise a still further increase of the 
same, at the least up to a velocity of 10 
metres per second. The newest Daimler 
motors show a saving in weight of 380 


in 


ecnditions of 


which is 


pounds, and show 25 horse-power instead 
of the 16 horse-power which the two mo- 
tors hitherto used for the have 
each given; this represents a saving in 
weight of 760 pounds and an increase of 
horse-power from 32 to 70. There is even 
now a possibility of obtaining the six-fold 
power with the same weight of the pres- 
ent machines. The opinion that the pro 
pellers are too small in proportion to the 
huge size of the balloon has been shown 
by convincing experiments to be errone- 
ous; the boat which I used for the trials 
showed an increasing driving-power the 
more I diminished the diameter of the 
screws. The huge size of my balloon was 
conditioned by the necessity of having two 
separate propelling machines, working in- 
dependently of each other, so as to 
prepared for all accidents. The large 
mensions of the ship possess, 
certain and 
tages; a long aerial ship swings slowly, 
like a pendulum, and the 
time to influence its direction. 
The practical aim of my ship is 
competition with the railway or steamers: 
it will come into use when fail in 
for instance, for the carriage 


balloon 


be 
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aeronautie dynamie 


driver 


gives 
not 


these 
their action 
of the post between Germany and Scan- 
the of the Baltic 
Its most important applica- 


when harbors 
are frozen. 
tion would be for military purposes; it 
would be of great value for the defensive 
capacity of a country if, by means of a 
navigable balloon, the approach of hostile 
armies and fleets could be detected when 


dinavia 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH AIRSHIPS 


they were still hundreds of miles distant. 
In the face of such advantages, expendi- 
ture is of no importance. As soon 
aerial ship has demonstrated its utility, 
all nations will compete for its possession, 
and the money invested will return a 
handsome profit. The experimental trials 
have shown that my ship is capable of 
undertaking long journeys. On the oc- 
casion of the ascent of October 19 it was 
prepared for a journey of ten hours, and 


as an 


was carrying, in addition to the neces- 
sary equipment, a heavy weight. If my 
ship is to be abandoned before it has 
shown what it is capable of doing, it will 


be a long time before another inventor 
will the expense trouble 
of resuming the experiments. I admit that 
many parts of the construction may be 
further simplified, but many more experi- 
ments are absolutely necessary in order 
to gain the necessary experience for final 
alterations in the construction. 

It is understood that about £3,000 has 
been by Count Zeppelin for 
further experiments. The trials will be 
resumed next spring, and it is calculated 
that this sum will suffice for about twelve 
further ascents. 


undertake and 


received 


— 
THE AUSTRIAN AIRSHIP 


. KRESS, the inventor of 

the new airship in which the em- 
peror Francis Joseph is interested finan- 
cially, has given the following details con- 
cerning the invention, which he calls the 
“Dragon Flyer:” 

The machine will be moved by means 
of large horizontal wings covered with 
silk and spread upon steel ribs which in 
themselves form a parachute and permit 
of a gradual descent, the body of the ship 
resting upon runners which allow of a 
The Drag- 
on Flyer ascends by means of two screw 
propellers laid horizontally on each other, 
which force the sails upward. The whole 
machine is constructed of light steel ribs 
with an elastic material. The 
power is furnished by a benzine motor of 
20 horse power. The ship is the lightest 
ever built, its weight not exceeding 400 


landing in a slanting position. 


covered 


pounds. 

The first experiments with it will take 
place next spring at Neusiedel, just across 
the Hungarian frontier. 
been working for 20 years on his project, 
and Prof. 


Herr Kress has 


von Radinger, one of the high- 
est authorities in Austria on the subject, 
that Herr 


succeed. 


declares he is certain Kress 


will 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER'S AIRSHIP 

.¥ ingenious Canadian of French line- 

L age, a photographer, John B. Valin. 
the 


practicable airship which is a success. 


€ 
is said by Boston Globe, to have a 


Two principles are involved in his plan 


that are original with Mr. Valin. The 
most striking is the new theory that a 


screw or “worm” propeller, may be util- 
ized for propulsion through the ether as 
it is commonly used in the denser element, 
water. 

The application of man-power by a hand 
and foot lever in the car of his ingenious 


outfit to the balloon of “worm” form, is 


another striking feature. This is designed 
to apply by transmitting the power by aid 
of a rope, or, preferably, a light linked 
steel chain, from the car to the balloon 
with a ratchet and spring at the point of 
contact. This force is then expended by 
revolving the balloon, which screws its 
way forward through the air. 

Hydrogen gas is utilized to sustain the 
outfit in the air and to raise it. This is 
designed for use because of its great lift- 
ing power, although it is rather expensive. 
Hot air cannot readily be used, because it 
would compel .making the balloon very 
large, unwieldy and to work at a disad- 
vantage. With hydrogen gas long flights 
can be made and the utility of the airship 
greatly enhanced. 

In Mr. Valin’s invention the car is in- 
tended to weigh not over 100 pounds and 
to be constructed of light, strong woods. 
The operator sits in the middle. He push- 
es a lever forward both with his feet and 
with his hands. This action causes the 
axis of the balloon to revolve, as it is sus- 
pended horizontally in the air, sustaining 
the car. The revolving of the axis, or 
shaft, turns the entire balloon around in 
the air, like the turning of a screw hori- 
zontally. 


During its rotation the resistance of the 
air against the fan, or “worm,” which is 
attached to slight supports at an angle of 
45 degrees from the balloon body, passes 
entirely around the balloon spirally, is to 
carry the balloon forward. This is on the 
same principal that the resistance of the 
water to the screw of a steamboat forces 
that craft ahead. 

The theory here is that in the air the 
necessity arises for a wide expanse of 
screw surface to overcome the lesser pow- 
er of resistance of air over water and its 
application horizontally. 

Attached to the forward portion of the 
balloon by a flexible joint is a second bal- 
loon half the size of the main section. 
This projects forward from the main bal- 
loon and serves as the rudder, the main 
balloon being directly over the car, which 
it suspends. 

Mr. Valin, in describing his model, says: 

If you make the balloon, or screw, as 
vou may call it, revolve 200 times in a min- 


ute it would make the balloon, if forty 
feet long, go forward twenty feet for 


every turn. That is what a screw would 
do in a solid body. At 200 turns a minute 
it would go 2,000 feet, or about two-fifths 
of a mile, in one minute. Of course, out 
of that you have got to deduct for the fric- 
tion of the air. 

[ think the power best adapted for pro- 
pelling this airship will be liquid air. 

Mr. Valin says that $2,000 will be ample 
to make a perfect airship upon his model. 


——— 
THE NEW YORK MODEL 
X. C. M. RICHMOND, an inventive 


\ dentist, has long been a student of 
aeronautics and has recently achieved 
considerable success in the development 
of what he calls the “Sightless Courier of 
the Air.” 

Dr. Richmond’s first study of aeronau- 
ties sixteen years ago was due to his hav- 
ing accidentally come upon an old maga- 








to 
ty 


zine containing a description of the ex- 
periments made by Glaiser, who had suc- 
ceeded in attaining a higher altitude (sev- 
en and a half miles) than had been possi- 
ble to any of his predecessors, and who 
had futile efforts 
to direct 
horizontal plane. 


also made earnest but 
the course of his balloon in a 
Instead of concluding that the failure 
was due to the 
impracticability of his scheme, Dr. Rich- 
mond rightly concluded that the fault was 


of this French aeronaut 


in the method, and at once set his Yankee 
that 
Working inter- 
at such times as he could steal 


wits to work to invent a 
would fit the 


mittently 


process 
problem. 
from the demands of his profession—he 


made many experiments during the sue- 
which he 
This work- 


ed so well that he was greatly encouraged 


ceeding decade, at the close of 


had completed his first model. 


to continue his efforts. 

It was not until last year that Dr. Rich- 
mond’s latest model was brought to ecom- 
pletion. Briefly described, it consists of 


five cigar-shaped balloons, each independ- 
ent of the others, and all harnessed to a 
Within 


this frame are two adjustable aeroplanes, 


light bamboo frame underneath. 


which may be raised or lowered at the 
will of the operator, and which act on the 
airship in motion upon precisely the same 
principle that causes an ordinary kite to 
rise. 


resistance 


es 


Changing the angle of 
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changes the elevation of the ship, whose 
horizontal position, however, remains un- 
changed either by the raising or lowering 
of the aeroplanes. Other inventors have 
used the aeroplane, but, according to Dr. 
Richmond, they made the mistake of de- 
pending on it exclusively for both eleva- 
tion and buoyance, so that the stoppage 
of motivation from any cause whatever, 
was sure to end the voyage in shipwreck. 

In the “Sightless Courier of the Air,” 
the motive power is steam, the boilers be- 
ing in the basket depending from the 
frame to which the engine and shafts are 
attached. Each shaft is provided with a 
propeller wheel. The steering apparatus 
consists of a small propeller wheel at the 
front of the machine and attached to a 
projecting shaft which connects with an 
engine on a segmental rail, the shaft- 
bearing being pinioned at the center, 
thereby rendering it possible to turn the 
propeller wheel to the right or left at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 

A successful test, it is stated, has al- 
ready been made and a syndicate is now 
being formed to manufacture the air- 
ships, according to Dr. Richmond’s letters 
patent. It will depend principally upon 
the government for the sale of its airy 
product. 
its portableness, the longest single piece 


One of its great advantages is 


being not over twenty feet and the total 
weight about 400 pounds. 
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UNIQUE EXAMPLES OF THRIFT 


FOUND HER OWN OCCUPATION 

CERTAIN woman has 
A since won independence was thrown 
upon her own resources a few years ago 
by the bankruptcy and death of her fath- 
er. When asked concerning the steps she 
took to win the smiles of kindly fortune 
she replied: 


young who 


I found that although I was well edu- 
eated from a fashionable point of view, I 
did not have sufficient special knowledge 
to support myself in any of the ordinary 
eallings, so I tried to utilize an accom- 
plishment I had picked up in my summer 
vacations by the seashore. It was hard 
work the first year, but since then it has 
grown easy, and today it pays me well. 

There is no name for my vocation, so in 
default of a better term I call myself a 
marine decorator. My specialty is decor- 
ating rooms of houses which are located 
near the sea, so as to give them what I 


pall a marine or aquatic atmosphere. For 
curtains I employ fishnets or seines to 
which [| attach shells, dried seaweeds, 


mounted fishes, crab shells, and dried star- 
In place of casts or statues, I use 
figures which are coated with little shells 
or lobsters posed in human attitudes. On 
the walls | hang fishes varnished and 
mounted upon oak or walnut boards. For 
andirons I use small-sized broken anchors. 
For 


fishes. 


cosy corners I use oars and boat- 
hooks for uprights and old-fashioned sails 
and house fiags for the canopy. Instead 
of maps upon the wall, I hang charts of 
the coast and waters of the 


neighborhood. 


immediate 
In the sitting-room there 
are a barometer, a compass or tell-tale, 
and a spyglass either held in place by a 
belaying-pin or mounted on a tripod. 
Sometimes instead of banisters on the 


stairs 1 obtain the effect of a companion 
ladder by using iron 
white-painted handropes. 
At one place I obtained a charming re- 
sult by wainscoting the room with heavy 
coarse cotton duck. It looked bright, 
elean, and comfortable. A marine trophy 
of arms should be placed either over the 
mantel or else in the main hall, consisting 
of cutlasses, boat-hooks, harpoons, whale- 
lances, paddles, and oars. When the metal 
is kept bright and the woodwork well oil- 
ed, the general appearance is just as 
striking as that of any military trophy. 
For cornice ornaments I have devised sev- 
eral designs. 


stanchions with 


One consists of a rope on 
which are fastened at regular intervals 
wooden or cork floats. Another is a set 
of the smallest-size signal 
ean be arranged so as to present a hand- 


flags. These 


some color scheme or else can be put in 
hoists which spell out pleasant messages. 


The international code-book contains 
many sentences which are exceeding|\ 
appropriate. One over the door of the 


dining-room should read: ‘We are in need 
of provisions.’ The one which 
front door: ‘Who are you and where do 
you hail from?’ The one facing the en- 
trance to the salon: 
gratulations!’ 


faces the 


‘Welcome and con- 


For one of my customers I fitted up a 
binnacle light for a night lamp, and for 
another I obtained a 
time by bells as well as by hours and 
minutes. There is no limit practically to 
pretty and novel decorations in this field 
It is all a matter of expense. 


clock which kept 


Searcely a day passes that some new oc- 
cupation is not developed by the ingeni- 
ous mind of a young man or woman who 
is thrown on his own resources. 


BUSINESS PARTNER Of A QUEEN 


a E years ago Queen Victgria became 

the silent partner in.a_firm of which 
a young Scotchman was_the head. She 
both made 
mous profits out of the transaction. 


retired only after had enor- 
How 
she became interested in this young man 
is worth relating, since it is a unique ex- 
ample of thrift. 

One summer when the royal household 
was at 


Balmoral, ihe queen command- 


ed one of the most prominent Edin- 


burgh tradesman to send to the castle a 
quantity of his wares, from which she 
Wished to make selee 

The head of the 


first man of 


ions and purchases, 
house and his trusted 
whom had 

Balmoral 


were both ill, so that 


business, both of 


tactfully negotiated sales at 


many times befor 


the business of pres iiing the voods to 


into the hands of a 


The 


the queen was given 


trusted young clerk. 


smart young 


Seotchman knew a lot concerning trac 

but very little about the etiquette that 
hedges a sove when she woes shop- 
ping in her ow o When the geods 
were arranwes OF ti queen's inspect on 
he hune abo the om, instead of ab- 
senting hims While the lady examined 
the articles made her selections. No- 
body noticed m until it was too late to 
hustle him out, and though he kept well 
ip the background at first, when the 
queen happened to ask a question of her 
attendants, as to the pp -sibility oft having 
uw certain quality of cloth woven, the 
voung tradesman, blind to winks and 
frowns from the attendants, presented 
himself with a respectful bow and replied 
so clearly and. st bly to her inquiries 


that she asked a planation of the 


whole method ot vol weaving. There 
Wis no gainsaving.the young man’s ac- 
curate) knowledge, intelligence and_re- 
spectful bearing, nd, when the queen 
kindly inquired something of his private 
affairs he frankly confessed that it was 
his a ition to establish mills of his own 
and to intreduce some improved machin- 
ery in which he firmly believed. The 
queen asked what eapital he would need, 
graciously thanked him for his informa- 

tion and dismissed him. 
\ few weeks afterward he received an 
otter trom a banker to lend him the 
money to put up his mills and establish 
his hiner ' offer was so unex- 
pected that } man insisted on 
Now ho t ! ibout and he learn- 
ed that the quee mad ordered the invest- 
nt on é re h of what he had 
tole hey ) the on of the visit to 
ral he ] iso ordered an inves- 
tieution f hi arneter and condition, 
t re i factory report, de- 
fermvine 6 venture a goodly number of 

peo c's the t ise 
rhe re { ‘ rhiv flattering to 

h es 

Phe Dus ( ‘ association in New 
Jerse has started a temperance 
movement which includes a pledge “not 
» AEE is a husband any man who is 
net a total abstainer from intoxicating 
liquor, and not to marry any man to 


save him.” The basis of their principle is 
that when the drinking man can be made 
in the matri- 


monial market it will be a long step to- 


to feel that he is a “dreg” 


ward sobriety. 
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MEDICAL EXPERTS ON TOPICS OF OUR DAY 


THE “ARSENICAL WALK" 


Geo. A. De 


Whose gait has actually 


TT HE “arsenical walk” is the term Dr. Lesing ap- 
| plies to the habitual users of beer 

been changesl by the arsenic in the beer. Dr. De Lesing is a 
New York chemist and a member of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry. Dr. De Lesing says that during his residence in London 
last vear he observed the strange halting gait of the English 
beer-drinkers, and he has also seen if in New York city brew- 
eries. Where the employes are permitted to have as much beer 
The chemist has not made a test of 


as they wish to drink. 


American beers, as Prof. Langmuir savs he has done, but he 
thinks it likely that many of the cheaper kinds contain enough 
arsenie to be deleterious to health. 


“The arsenic aecumulates in the system,” said Dr. De Les- 


ing in an interview, “and the vietim suffers from neutritis. The 
skin of the soles of the feet becomes hard and seales. The 
museles of the lower limbs become hardened and as a result 


eause that peculiar gait which has become common with Eng- 


lishmen who drink beer in jarge quantities.” 


> 


CHEWING GUM AND ITS RESULTS 
American 


SHEWING of gum is” essentially an prac- 
a tice, like the ehewinge of tobacco. whieh. across the At- 
The 


also probably. to 


lantie, is confined to the lowest classes. constant imita- 


tion of the patient cow is some 


extent, reé- 


sponsible for the protruding lower jaw which is a disfiguring 


trait of many American women. Gum chewing. however, is 


not only disfiguring and unesthetice. but is also positively in- 


jurious to the health, as following remarks 
in the Publie Health 


“The constant 


is shown by the 
Journal: 


titilation of the salivary organs kept up 





by chewing this stuff not only causes a steady drain of saliva, 
which is most wasteful. but, what is more serious still. in eon- 
sequence of the frequentiv-repeated stimulation to which 
these organs are thus exposed, they fai to respond to the 
normal excitation which o oht to rouse them to aeti when 
food is taken. \ consiant dribble of sal y s ‘ mm Is sul 
stituted for the healthy flow which should occur only at men 
times. The glands fail to respond to any stimulant Jess p 
tent than the peppermint: aniseed. or other constitue 

in chewing gum: and the more ins oods, s s bread 
other starchy compounds, pass into the stomae! nehaneed 


< > 


HOW TO STIMULATE 


TIMULI that are 


hues of life, and drive away the ravages of 


THE BRAIN 


used to dispel fatioue, bring about roseat 
pain, are fa 
\mong the narcoties which act 


miliar to every one. upon the 


brain and lessen its condition of excitability, ultimately indue- 
ing a state of sleep, we are familiar with bromide of potassium, 
chloral, opium, morphine, cocaine in particular. 


others. 


and a dozen 


Instances are cited by physicians in which even these 
drugs bring about a state of excitability. On the other hand, 
With the possible exception of aleohol, the stimuli which foster 
intellectual activity 
overlooked. 
that 


users are wont to assert it produces on the brain. 


and increase the brain output are often 


Recent medical investigation has gone far to show 
aleohol does not act with the enlivening effeet whieh its 
After a brief 
period in which, by actual measurement (so asserts a prominent 


New York 


comes a reactionary condition in which the user's mental celer- 


doctor), the intellectual action is increased. there 
ity is depressed below its normal level. 

Physiologists maintain that to accelerate one’s thoughts one 
must do something to stimulate a peculiar little nerve leading 
to the brain 


Sert that the conscious or 


technically known as the “fifth nerve.” They as- 
unconscious stimulation of this deli 
tate branch of our nervous system, or increase in blood supply 
to the brain, is the whole reason why we sav we “think better 
today than usual.” This “fifth nerve.” says TF. Lauder Brunton, 
an Edinburgh surgeon, lies approximately in the temples. It 
appears, according to the same authority, that half of the ex- 
Pedients to which we innocently resort to “make ourselves com- 
fortable” when writing or doing work which involves consider- 
able mental concentration, are our own peculiar mannerisms of 
waking up this little nerve. 


A moment's thought on the part of any mental worker will 


recall to his mind certain habits which he has incurred in doing 


his work. For example, a great many can think with greater 


clearness when on their feet tramping up and down. Others, on 


the other hand, prefer to be perfectly quiet. They recall the 


story of Mark Twain’s horse, in his ‘New Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 


which was so old and decrepit that it “wanted to lean up against 


a post to think.” The primary object in both cases, so physiolo- 


gists claim, is to induce an increased supply of blood to the 


brain, and thus afford stimulation. It is said that one of the 


best-known writers of the day--a thin, tall man with a fine head 
and slender body—-writes kneeling down upon a sofa, with his 


paper resting on the end of the sofa, so that his head and his 
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AHEAD. 


Preitace pia Tiinees, 


heart are nearly on a level. This position, though somewhat 


unconventional, secures a free supply of blood to the brain. 


Others may have the head on the chin, or press the hands 


ugainst the temples. If you ask an ignorant fellow a question 


that requires thought to answer, he is likely to serateh his head. 
\nother will pull his moustache or beard. Germans are famous 
for slapping their noses with their fingers. These expedients 
stimulate the “fifth nerve.” One physiologist relates that the 


late Lord Derby used 


to eat brandied cherries when envagved in 


his classical work, to stimulate the gustatory nerves, and by so 


coing the “fifth nerve.” Cigarette smoking is a common exnpedi- 


ent: some chew tovaceo: others eat fruit. candy. or s ynethine 


of that sort. The taking of snuff is said to aet on this suseenpti- 


ble nerve. Possibly this may explain the prediliction of the in- 


tellectual worthies in the days of “rare Ben Johnson.” when the 


snuff-box was the inseparable adjunet to the cultured gentle- 


Wah. 


\lechol, savs Dr. Brunton, aets for the moment as a brain 


stimulant, while in the mouth: taken into the stomach it in- 


creases the heart action, but subsequently acts as a narcotic. It 


seems that there is no rule to govern the wavs of inereasing 


mental activity. which 


blood to the 


Anvthing 


causes increased supplies of 


brain, or arouses to action the sensitive “fifth 


nerve.” may perform this feat. 
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| The Danger is in the Neglect! 


lung troubles. 


house, ready for use, 


cough. 


gists. 





That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It's what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous. 


against danger by keeping always in the 


HALE’S 
Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 


Refuse substitutes. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar | 


Be armed 





Of all Drug- 


Be sure and get 











| Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 











PROF. HERRON’S ECONOMIC VIEWS 


HE need of an every day religion 

which will not hesitate to handle 

the problems of everyday life was em- 

phasized by Prof. Herron in a recent ad- 
dress in Chicago. He said: 

If we closely question the different 
problems of our rising world crisis, we 
shall find that we are dealing with what 
is really but one problem under different 
phases. Each express a form of the grow- 
ing conflict of the self-governing idea of 
life against the capitalistic idea from 
which our laws and customs spring. By 
far-seeing instinct the self-governing idea 
of life now postulates itself upon a demo- 
cratic-socialist movement for the over- 
throw of the economic system upon which 
existing religious, political, and moral 
systems clearly depend. 

The coercive state, the spiritually co- 
ercive religious institution, the economi- 


cally coercive wage system, the coercive 
morality that is so destructive to the 
growth and integrity of the individual 
soul—all spring from the same capitalis- 
tic root. Pull up that root, and you pull 
up the whole civilization that grows upon 
it. Every institution or system integrally 
related to capitalism will have to go when 
capitalism goes. Socialism comes as the 
most radical and far-reaching evolution 
ever proposed by man for his emancipa- 
tion. It is not reform that socialism pro- 
poses, but a wholly new kind of a world. 
The possibilities of the old are exhausted 
and its institutions are no longer fit to 
care for the common good. 

Deeper than the capitalistic system is 
the false thought of life in which it is 
rooted. Not only must the system be up- 
rooted, but the soil that sustains it must 
be removed. That soil is the thought 


that it is necessary for some people to 
use and rule other people, either for the 
good of the ruled or for the good of the 
ruling class. Our whole civilization and 
culture are built out of the various forms 
of private property in man. The capital- 
istic system is merely the enforcement of 
this world system of human ownership. 

Let us not be deceived by academic and 
ruling class notions of liberty. We are 
not free. The meaning of liberty has 
seareely dawned upon us. We are, on the 
whole, a world of hard-driven and per- 
petually frightened slaves whose best 
manners are still in the cringing state 
and whose religious teachings are thor- 
oughly servile in source and effects, 
Whether it be labor of hand or mind, it is 
labor done under some kind of lash or 
menace, some kind of fear or coercion. 

The economic, religious and _ political 
crises are all one and their solution must 
be one. These crises alike proceed from 
the increasingly determined and _ intelli- 
gent struggle of man for the possession 
and direction of his own life, for that self- 
ownership which is the soil and substance 
of all liberty. The economic struggle is 
but the last form of the agony of man for 
the salvation of his soul. Materialistic as 
it seems to be, a truthful analysis will 
show this struggle to be more radically 
and prophetically spiritual than anything 
that has come to the world since the fish- 
erman and slaves hailed Jesus as _ the 
Christ. The need of a new religious syn- 
thesis is identical with the need of a new 
economic system or a new kind of politics. 
Call the synthesis what we please, it will 
turn out to be a new and human religion, 
and that just because it has found eco- 
nomics and religion and politics to be dif- 
ferent names for the same effort of the 
human spirit to achieve its freedom and 
wholeness. 

The appeal of liberty to life is the clew 
which the new religious synthesis must 
follow. The end of all religion is so to 
relate each man to the whole of things 
that he shall become a divine law unto 
himself, with no other priest or king than 
the word of life which is written in his 
own soul. 

To be merely obedient to authority is 
to have the soul of a slave. Authority 
has always been truth’s deadly enemy; 
never its protection. Authority is truth’s 
tomb. To the faith which works out the 
new synthesis, life will be its own law 
and protection. Upon life as the divine 
presence must the nobler faith build, and 
it will take common human experience to 
be its authoritative scripture. 

The new religion must gather into one 
liberating meaning and purpose the <e- 
tailed works and facts of life and let these 
be its faith and sacraments. We do not 
need to look into the heavens to find God. 
We need not skies for 
strength or hunt the mysteries for wis- 
dom, for the human individual is of the 
divinest and wisest force. The Gods of 
the priest and politicians are dead, but 
on the social horizon breaks the day of 
the unfearing average man, who stands 
upon his own divinity while he brings 
forth lovely and heroic deeds out of the 
workshop of ordinary experience and 
moves out to disclose his own free individ- 
uality as the final and wonderful reality 
of the universe. 
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PROGRESS IN DISCOVERY, SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN 
HAWAII 


IRELESS telegraphy in Honolulu 
\ and the various islands of the Ha- 
waiian group is now in practical working 
order. The stations on the various islands 
have all been established, and the tests 
made show that everything is in perfect 


order. Commercial messages will now be 
received. The service will include all of 


the islands except Kauai. One station is 
at Honolulu, one at Hilo and one on the 
island of Lanai; the latter is the con- 
necting station between the two others. 
By means of a cable messages can be sent 
from Lanai to the island of Maui. 


<<. 


A PREHISTORIC SKELETON FOUND 


YyROF. ELMER 8S. RIGGS, assistant 
curator of the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum of Chicago, reports the discovery of 
the remains of a dinosaur, when hunting 
fossils in Western Colorado. The dino- 
saurs were the largest animals of prehis- 
toric times, and the find of the professor 
is said to be larger than that of any here- 
tofore discovered. Two thigh bones, sev- 
eral vetebrae, and a number of ribs show, 
according to the calculation of the scien- 
tists, that the animal to which they be- 
longed was about 75 feet long and 21 feet 
high. The next largest specimen of the 
dinosaur so far discovered shows an ani- 
mal 65 feet long and 18 feet high. 


<—_> 


ADVANCE IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASTRONOMY 


W. RITCHEY, superintendent of the 
V einstrument making department of 
the Yerkes Observatory, of Chicago, has 
recently solved a problem which has been 
a source of difficulty to astronomers, and 
by means of a simple and inexpensive de- 
vice has made an improvement of much 
importance in astronomical photography. 
With the possible exception of the new 
horizontal telescope at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the Yerkes telescope, sixty-three feet 
long, with its lens forty inches in diame- 
ter, is the most powerful refracting tele- 
scope in the world. 

The views of celestial objects given by 
this telescope are extremely fine, and the 
measurements obtained with it are pro- 
portionately accurate. It has not hereto- 
fore been available, however, for obtain- 
ing direct photographs of the heavenly 
bodies, for the reason that it is a visual 
telescope, and as is well known, the lens 
of a telescope intended for ‘visual pur- 
poses is shaped very differently from that 
of a telescope intended for photography. 
To explain the difference very briefly, the 
lens of a visual telescope is ground and 
polished to such a shape that it unites in 
one sharp focus those rays of light which 
most strongly affect the eye, namely, the 
yellow and green rays; while the lens of 
a photographic telescope is of such a form 
that it unites at its focus the blue and vio- 
let rays, which most powerfully affect the 
photographie plate. It is at present im- 
possible to make a large lens, of simple 


form, which will unite rays of all colors 
in one sharp focus, thus combining the 
properties of both a visual and a photo- 
graphic lens. 

3ut by using photographic plates of a 
kind which are extremely sensitive to 
yellow light and by placing over these 
plates an optically perfect screen of yel- 
low or visual image produced by the great 
lens to reach the sensitive plate, Mr. 
Ritchey has succeeded in utilizing the 
forty-inch visual for photo- 
graphy of celestial objects. The result- 
ing photographs are extremely sharp and 
distinet, and on account of the great size 
of the telescope used vthese negatives show 
minute details which it has never before 
been possible to photograph. The results 
demonstrate the availability of all visual 
telescopes for astronomical photography 
by using inexpensive means. 

Perhaps the which has 
been made of the new methods is in pho- 
tographing the dense globular star clus- 
ters, in which thousands of minute stars 
are massed so closely together that only 
the most powerful telescope can show 
them separately. These clusters are so 
far from us that most of them are entire- 
ly invisible to the unaided eye. Mr. Ritch- 
ey’s photograph of the cluster Messier 13, 
in the constellation of Hercules, shows 
3,200 stars perfectly separated and distinct 
in an area of the sky only ten minutes of 
are square. In his photograph of the clus- 
ter Messier 15, which is much more com- 
pressed than Messier 13, more than 4,000 
stars are shown. 


telescope 


severest test 


— 
SIGNALS FROM MARS DOUBTED 
MONG the many interesting things 

A that are transpiring and which are 
finding mention in the papers relative to 
Mars and its supposed inhabitants, is the 
incident which has created a chief part of 
the discussions “that upon Mars there 
have been of late many luminous projec- 
tions or lights visible (with a good tele- 
scope) which were not observed before.” 
A correspondent of a Chicago daily paper 
says: 

Two or three years ago [I had commit- 
ted to paper some suggestions which cov- 
ered this fact in part, if not fully, and did 
not publish my conclusions. The revival 
of the subject makes it much more de- 
sirable that I do so. 

As intimated in the caption of this arti- 
cle, the difficulty of settling such a ques- 
tion as ‘What are they?’ in favor of the 
point that signals are being flashed by 
the Martians to us is apparent. In the 
neighborhood of what is called ‘the Lake 
Iscarie’ upon the map of the red planet, 
‘a string of lights several hundred miles 
in length has appeared, shining simultan- 
eously, and for a definite space of time, 
namely seventy minutes.’ All of this has 
been closely watched by astronomers. 

This illumination, if produced by an in- 
telligent agent, and if intended to attract 
the attention of men on our world, would 
have been better shown when the two 
planets were nearertogether, as they were 
but a short time since, and will be again, 
if we wait long enough. Verily, with the 
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Martians as with men, the times are ‘out 
of joint,’ and imaginative people are ‘at 
sea.” 

But all astronomers do not think alike. 
Miss Klumpke of the Paris Observatory 
claims that these remarkable lights are 
astronomical phenomena. Just what, she 
does not hazard a guess. But while she is 
unwilling to accept the theory of signals, 
she allows that inhabitants exist, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief. 

There are sometimes visible certain 
lines, now called ‘canals,’ upon one part 
of Mars, which have a rectilinear and reg- 
ular formation, such as does not occur on 
the terrestrial landscape. It is reasonable 
to believe that these are ‘the works of 
some of the Martians’—engineering works 
of some kind, perhaps, necessary to the 
convenience or comfort of the peoples. 
But we have to wait for developments be- 
fore we can say with any certainty what 
they are. 

A similar argument arising from the 
plan or order of the late ‘lighting up ex- 
periment of Mars—the succession of 
points in a regular line—seems to be a 
good one, until we look a little further. 

But the regularity of the divisions of 
land and water, whatever it is*that we no- 
tice on the planet Mars, is fatal to the be- 
lief that is now growing that signal lights 
were seen. For if on Mars voleanic action 
is still possible, it is no more to be won- 
dered at that the lines of the eruption are 
straight instead of crooked or irregular, 
than that streaks appear on the surface 
of the planet Jupiter. A series of Volcan- 
oes, belching forth their fires all at once 
or all in succession, is the best hypothesis. 
These outbursts would have occurred, re- 
gardless of the position of Mars in its or- 
bit, relative to us. And the duration of 
the display does not in the least affect the 
question. 

I do not, however, desire to be an icono- 
clast, for in astronomy there is a wide 
field for numerous speculations, some of 
which are likely to be true. 

‘There shall be signs in the sun, and in 
the moon and in the stars.’ 


— 


NEW LIGHT ON THE DWARFS 


“HE NEW YORK SUN calls attention 
‘| to discoveries recently made by Sir 
Harry Johnston among the pygmies of 
Africa. He had restored several of the 
dwarfs to their homes, who had been car- 
ried away by a German, and thus won 
their confidence. Some anthropologists 
have detected resemblances between the 
languages spoken by the dwarfs in wide- 
ly separated localities and have inferred 
from this fact that they were descendants 
of an ancient people who had been scat- 
tered by the intrusion of stronger tribes. 
But Sir H. Johnston arrived at the con- 
clusion that these Congo dwarfs no longer 
speak an original language of their own, 
but talk, in a slightly corrupted form, 
the language of the taller negroes in 
whose neighborhood they dwell. He found 
their intelligence, as a rule, to be well de- 
veloped, and though they are often very 
ape-like in appearance, they are usually 
of a winning and cheerful disposition, and 
their dances are so frolicsome and gay 
as to distinguish them in that respect 
from the average negroes. 
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The Health Boards | 


have done the cities grand service by their 
efforts to secure cleanliness, but the dust | 
of the streets is still laden with disease | 
germs which collect on our clothing and | 
wouid be absorbed by the skin if it were | 
not for the daily bath. The simple use 
of pure water is not enough to rid the 
skin of these impurities. 


disease germs, and as combined in 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


a disinfecting, cleansing soap is produced 
that has stood the test of years in purify- 


ing and healing qualities. 


' Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


The daily use of this soap promotes health. 


druggists generally. 





Sulphur destroys 
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Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 














TO ESTAI IES 


A 


union. 


CENTRAL 


established in 


avo CO u"€ Wi - ) 
every state in the 
Ruskin college is the name of the 


eentral institution of what is known as 


the Ruskin movement in America, and is 
Trenton, Mo. It 


velop the body as well as the mind, and 


located at aims to de- 
the character as well as the intellect. It 
seeks to turn out “inventors, creators, re- 


formers, administrators, leaders and 
thinkers; not mere linguists, bookworms, 
translators and specialists.” 

The college already has a farm of 1,600 
acres as a basis for its industrial depart- 
ment. A manufacturing company is being 
organized, and all the domestic, agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts will be intro- 


duced as the development of 


the depart- 


ment ceeds. It is now possible for any 


student who can contribute $100 to the in- 
° 
the college to be a stu- 


dustrial fund of 


ANT cOMMERCE 
AND COMMERCE 
oll 
For hose Vhno cunno raise the heces 
<ary $100 a merit fund of $100,000 is be 
ised. to be loaned in sums of $100 each 
to worthy young people without means. 


With this initial equipment the student 


inay enter the industrial department and 
secure an edueation, even though he had 
not a dollar of his own to begin with. 
This $100 is to be repaid to the college b: 
the student as soon as practicable after 
his graduation. 

The movement starts out with the hv- 
pothesis that no more valuable help can 
be given voung men or women than to as- 
sist in placing them in a position where 


they can help themselves and make the 


most of what is in them. It believes that 
the most effective agent to this end is a 
symmetrical education, in which the hand 


and heart are made the object of as much 


stress and attention as the head. Its first 


step is to reimove the barriers 1 


mat prevent 


90 per cent. of the financially unp 


ed from getting even the ordinary ¢o e 
education, Its second step is to throw 
} } 
around those who come to or help h 
influences as will enable them to find out 
What is in them. This is done by ¢ 0 


untrammeled opportunities to test 


them P| 


all their different powers of mind and 


heart and all their latent skill of han 


ie college class rooms, social relations, 
factories, shops and on the farms, seeing 
to it also that their moral environments 
( ain are so guarded and rewulat- 
doaas to brine out their moral qualities 
ind . their moral metal lhe t d 
Ste] ( ik oO it ble for eve. 
student masier duril his col t 
cours t trade <¢ essio ) 
hiel rw Ca hereafter eat i elihoo 
ln rad e purpose ¢ i move 
lit ss a anys iM DI 
o *“ woman to get a com 
ete in ectual and technical training 


OUR COMMERCE WITH BUENOS 
AYRES 


interviewer of the New York Sun 


* 
4 secured from J. W. G. 


Juister of 


f.uenos Avres an excellent idea of the 
Coll ree etween thie \reen- 
el lic and the United States. More 
un that he @eives us a bird’s-eve view of 
firicvine situation in that South 

An ul ‘ ! ° 
a a 1s Ayre * said Mr. Juister, “is 
st d ht spots on earih. 
he peo- 
riiv disposed toward the 
Five i ) first steamship 
thre 1 States reached Buenos 
I Was a CULIOSITV. Now there are 
\merican ships arriving mouth- 
Shess eftween the Argentine he- 
i the United States is rowing 
ad and Wilh soon attain enor- 
rortions. Germany will be the 
fYerer from the gQrowitne com- 


relations, and Great Britain will 


» Some extent. 


“The banks. railroads, street railways. 
telegraphs, and telephones in the Argen- 
tine Republic are controlled by Knelish- 
en, The Germans control the bulk of 


nport and export trade. — Italians 


cmprise the bulk of the laboring classes 


The 


rich country, and last 


They are very well paid. Argentine 


Republie is a very 
en reported 1.500.000 


tons of wheat. 


are sold by weight. and not by 


‘ t (ireat quantities of linseed are 
t ! (! 

Ss just now is not any too good 

he imxation is very heavy. The 

ist year called for $181,000,000, 

iper money is worth about 44 eents of 

North American dollar. Everything 


s taxed, even to signs over stores or on 


Vhis cigar To oam 


lamps. smoking pays 
an import tax of 7 cents and an internal 
tax of 14 cents. The tax laws are chane- 
ed about every year. so that importers 


Still, it is 
easy to make money in the 
The 


very good, and, while passenger rates are 


are continually embarrassed. 


Very Argen- 


tine Republic. railroad svstem is 


ery reasonable. freight charges are ex- 


cessive.” 
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OUR DAY 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES OF 


GROWTH OF GREAT EMPIRES 


recent- 


OME notable predictions 
S ly made by 


course of an address in Chicago. Ile 


were 


Bishop ‘hoburn in the 
said: 

During the forty years that L have been 
in India many things have happened. The 


world has progressed and the serfs have 





been emancipated, Italy set free, Louis 
Napoleon and his vicious system over- 
thrown, Germany consolidated, and, what 
is unobserved by most people, a new pow- 
er has arisen in the world \ustralia. In 
Asia the chureh has advanced the cross 
as the crescent has retreated and there 


are now thousands of Christian converts 


who were onee Mohammedans. 


Maa significant things will result from 
what bas just passed between Emperor 
William and his unele, Edward VIl. of 
Engiand. Before many vears the old Aus- 


trian emperor wi die. ‘The old seeond- 
rate empire will then fall to pieces, and 
What will be more natural than that Ger- 
many will possess the part of it which 
now bX fers on the Adriatie. 

fhe trermans ¢ ! ey then be contin- 


uous from the N he Mediter- 
raneu Germany alre s bui rail- 


roads tt Asia Minor between the ‘Tis 





and the Euphrates rivers. European 


ernments do not build railroads uniess 
thes intend to seenure possessior ! seems 
to me that teri \\ secu t vant 
of Cer 1 which Russia covets \! 
of Southern A rom the China sea west 
to the Mediterranean will then be in pos- 
session of Germany and Eneland. Ger- 
many will have the southern coast line 
and the | tish empire will have seeured 
Arabin. 

Russia will soon stop because Germany 
is coming eastward and moving south- 
ward and » because Great Britain will 
have s ot oO say in support of Ger- 
Mtn \ \ ‘ s another vovernment, 
the Unit States, which should have 
mare \ I I T has so tar. 

Phe Ay covernment should be 
more ¢ what it says concerning 


the fututre a eatment of China by the 


powers. It should say that we will not 
have it broken up. Instead, the politi- 
cians protest, and if they see their pro- 
tests are futile, the majority say we will 
have nothine to do with it and sit down 
with folded arms and pout. The United 
States should either agree to let certain 


powers break up China, or say they shall 


not do it. If our nation should say it 


must not be done, not all the nations of 
Europe would risk the consequences of 
Opposing our wishes. Great Britain and 
Japan would support us, and Germany 
would fall in line, even though it does 
want the southern coast. The time of 


great There will be 
the | 
the | 
There will be the United States of Europe, 
which the 
sian empire, the empire of China, consist- 
the 
pire of the Indies, consisting of southern 


coming. 
North 


States of 


empires is 


nited States of and 


America. 


America 


nited South 


will not include England: Rus- 


ing of eastern and central Asia: em- 


Asia, the German empire, and, last of all, 


a mighty empire in the islands of Aus- 
tralia. 

When peace is restored the Chinese will 
nation 


that 


embrace Christianity as no 


The 


ever 


did before. millions in walled 


WIiIihA 


empire will pour out into Borneo, Africa, 
and perhaps South America. They will 
not bother the United States, for the Chin- 
ese like the tropical climates. In Borneo, 
with its 200,000 square miles of land and 
1,500,000 inhabitants, there will be 
ample room. The population of that is- 


land is also kept down by the custom of 


only 


compelling each man before being eligi- 
ble for marriage to kill some person and 
secure a polished skull for his bride’s par- 
lor ornament. 


— 
PLEA FOR AN ENDOWED THEATER 


y (CHARD MANSFIELD, one of the few 


actors who is devoting himself to 


the presentation of classic plays, urgently 


calls for an endowed theatre in these 
words: 

If | remember, the great poet Goethe 
was wont frequently in his conversation 


to maintain that no man could do better 


by the human race than to endow a thea- 
ter, dedicated to art and superior to the 
tastes of the day and of the mob. The 
French have such a theater in the House 


of Moliere, the Theatre Francais, and who 


can say how much to preserve the purity 
the taste of the public, 
Amid the 


the ephemeral fads, the 


of the language, 


such a foundation has effected. 
ideals, 


conflicting 


vicious demands of shifting popular taste 


and faney, that theater devoted to the 
classic arts of France has inspired play- 
wrights and poets to nobler conceptions 
and saved them from the vulgar. 

I am persuaded an endowed theater is 
what we need for the development of o1 
American drama and our American genius 
Have it so financially incenendent that 
ean reject what is not the bes nd eneom 
age that which seems to i vorth while, 
even though the latter does not pay. T 





gains for our art, for our national life 


from such an institution would be inval 


able. 
THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATS 


future of the Democrat ) S 


-_ 
just 


IEx-President 


now attracting w 
Cleveland's 
stirred up the old party leace 
ed activity. 

Ihx-Secretary of the Inter 
of Atlanta, Ga., 


@ives his 


cent interview: 
There will be no reorea 
Democratic party by any gr as 


Democrats. Such 


reorgan as is 1 
cessary to eliminate free silver ar 


ism from the party platform has a vy 


been accomplished. Reorganizati is 


hardlv the word to use, however, as the 
necessity ror rec 


ight be m 


never has been any 


ization as such a phrase 1 





stood. The South will send delegates to 
the presidential nominating convention 
of 1904 who will not vote for free silver. 
and without the South it will not prevail 


If Senator Ilill is not a eandidate for 


the presideney, why not nominate Wayne 
MacVeagh? He is a 


believe | 


big, strong man. 1 


could head a delegation from 
Ex-Secre- 
the 


South would heartily indorse his nomina- 


Georgia pledgea to his support. 


tary Olney is a splendid man, and 


tion. 


OUR DAY 


COMMENDS WHIPPING POST 


ae JUSTICE CHARLES B. LORE of 
Delaware thoroughly believes in the 


uncient institutions of that state. In re- 


plying to critics of the time-honored cus- 


tom he recently said: 


We will all acknowledge that reform 


schools and humane laws have two pur- 


poses. One is to prevent crime and the 


other to reform criminals. 
the 


I will speak of 


first. If crime is allowed to run scot 
free, the law has failed of its purpose. I 
believe the pillory should go, but not the 
whipping post. ‘The pillory is a relic of 
the past that has no potency at present 
and does no good. It is a relie of barbar- 
ity. 

eould be 


In order justice 


done, | think the man who whips his wife 
the 


ld get her to do it, 


ought to be whipped. | would have 
wife whip him if | cou 
to stand 


and I would like beside her when 


she did it. In the forty years of my ex- 
perience fully one-third of the criminals 
the 
If they had been sentenced to 


coming before court have been non- 


residents. 


be whipped I have not heard of a single 


instance of one returning to Delaware af- 
ter receiving his punishment. Therefore, 


the whipping post, in my opinion, is most 
effective. 


We must have something to prevent 


crime. The whipping post has been one 
thing that has kept the city and state 
free from the hordes of other’ cities 
sweeping down upon us. If you will furn- 
« inv other system that will prevent 
erime a he whipping post does | would 
ippy to take up. I shall use every 
( = to get the Legislature to abolish 
é llory, but 1 am opposed to abolish- 
e Whipping post until a suitable and 

ective s titute is found. 


<-> 


NEW CONDITIONS OF WAR 


C= SIR JOHN HAY MACDONALD, 
- the celebrated British tactical au- 
hority, in a lecture delivered at the Roy- 


United Service institution before an 


ence composed of distinguished mili- 
nen, asserted that unless the gelar- 
s revealed in the Boer campaigns 
speedilv eradicated, Great Britain's 

I ess V | become a thing of 

In the «¢ rse of his indictment, 


hn said: 





here is a pitiable lack of soldier!y ini- 
e in the rs ind file of the [British 
rmy. Instead of feeling himself a live 


it Tommy Atkins is a mere plank glued 


+ 


into a palisade. 


Our commanding officers also’ have 
something to learn. They still shout or- 
ders which ean be heard a mile off. They 
do t realize that the new conditions of 
war demand leading in absolute silence, 


signaling not ealeulated to attract the 


en- 


emv’s attention. We also need to practice 
ress reform in our army. Men’s jackets 
Re ld be so made as to permit their free- 


This 


sleeves. Their hats, instead of the metal- 


ing their means removable 


arms. 


mounted steel torments now in vogue, 
ought to give way to something conducive 
to comfort. 

Sir John added that the automobile was 
destined to solve the transportation prob- 


lem of the twentieth century warfare. 
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SOME PHASES OF THE DRINK PROBLEM 
OF OUR DAY 


DRINK AND DEGENERACY IN ENGLAND 


> R. DWIGHT J. ROBERTS of Chicago who is pursuing the 
D study of his profession at the Brompton Chest hospital 
in London, expresses the opinion that the English people are 
sinking physical He says: The _ hud- 
dling of the masses in ancient and unsanitary tenements is in 
itself suflicient cause for a low moral condition, but added to 
this is the appalling prevalence of the alcohol habit, which is 
clearly as general among women and girls as among men and 
boys. Recently a great American evangelist invited me to ac- 
company him to some of his east end meetings, and incidentally 
we visited a number of public houses in Whitechapel and Mile- 
End. ‘There we were able to verify a statement previously 
made to us that more than half the patrons of those places were 
women 


into degeneracy. 


and children. A prominent public-house keeper who 
controls a dozen or more saloons in the locality stated that 60 
per cent. of his receipts came from women and children. He 
said that children of all ages came frequently to the saloons 
and purchased intoxicants in any quantity desired for their own 
use and for that of their elders, who were too drunk or inert 
to come. 

Nor is the drink habit more general or destructive in 
Whitechapel than in other parts of London enjoying a better 
reputation for respectability. Its evils are supplemented by 
those of the cigarette habit, which seems to be fastening itself 
upon all classes of English society, male and female, when 
facts are considered, it is not difficult to understand 
why the physical appearance of the majority of London’s mil- 
lions is sadly inferior to that of the majority of the inhabitants 
of American cities, particularly Chicago and towns farther 
west. 

A stroll down Piccadilly or the Strand at any time will 
bring one into contact with a multitude of stunted men. At 
least one-half of them will be found to measure less than 5% 
feet in height. One in every ten will be seen to possessamalform- 
ation of body or limb. The women met will not attain a higher 
average of physical wholeness. They will be found ill-shapen 
and undersized, four in every five of them exhibiting a greater 
or less degree of dorsal curvature of the spine. Of course a 
certain proportion of tall people will be seen, but those do not 
compare at all with persons of corresponding height in Amer- 
ica. The latter are conspicuously superior to them in symme- 
try, poise and muscular development. 

England would better stop and consider these things in- 
stead of following afar the will-o’-the-wisp of conquests. She 
needs the highest wisdom of her statesmen and administrators 
at home. Unless there be a radical change in the condition of 
her people under the shadow of Downing street and Westmin- 
ster she will perfect her empire at the circumference only to 
have it fall at the center. 

Dr. Roberts says the clinical cases at Brompton Chest hospi- 
tal show a degree of physical decay such as he never met with 
in an American hospital. 


— 


TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES BY THE STATE 


HE superintendent of the Massachusetts’ Hospital for Dip- 

somaniacs and Inebriates at Foxboro has issued a remark- 

able report of the results achieved, in the course of which he 
said: 


A majority of the patients come to this hospital voluntar- 
ily; more and more they subject themselves to commitment, as 
they would to the necessity of going to a general hospital, and 
in a like spirit. people there is growing, 
through practical experience, an appreciation of what the hos- 
pital can do; and its curative work is worth the doing, both for 
the individual and for the State. The patient, being held long 
enough to become conscious of his gain in physical vigor 
through the methods of treatment, submits to detention. The 
recovery of his moral tone is aided from the physical side. This 
is a potent and essential re-enforcement of the external moral 
influences. There are, indeed, the weaker brethren, who can 
only be led out of their slough of despond by assiduous moral 
guardianship, long continued. 

This, the ninth year, has been the busiest in the history of 
the hospital; beginning with 174 patients, it closed with 258— 


Among sensible 


an increase of 84. The number of commitments was 418—a gain 


of 108 over the preceding year. Of those discharged in a twelve- 
months period, 55 per cent. were reported by the inspector as 
abstinent or doing well. This is an increase of 18 per cent., and 
a most gratifying result. It is reeommended that the Legisla- 
ture be petitioned to enact a law making an escape punishable, 
by order of any court before whom such an escaped patient 
may be brought, by confinement at the State Farm, State Re- 
formatory or county jail, for a period of not less than three nor 
more than six months. 


<— 


INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS ON 
MENTAL WORK 


Y NDER the above heading Dr. de Boeck, Chief of Service 
U and Professor of Clinics of the University at the Insane 
Asylum of St. John’s Hospital at Brussels, read a_ paper 
at the VIth International Congress against the Abuse of Alco- 
hol. It was recently published in full in the Journal of Inebri- 
ety and is remarkable in its clearness of statement. The con- 
clusions of Dr. de Boeck on this vital subject are as follows: 

Although admitting that alcohol exercises transiently a 
stimulant action, we may not, therefore, consider as justified 
its employment as a stimulant. This stimulation is of too short 
duration; it gives place to a persistent paralysis, as Destree has 
shown for the motor apparatus, a very strong reason, there- 
fore, for the mental apparatus, since the centers which come 
into play are more noble—in spite of the initial stimulation, 
the sum of work produced is greatly inferior in quality and in 
quantity after the administration of alcohol than before the 
ingestion of the poison. 

That there may be for alcohol as for all other medicinal 
agents of the same order, a dose the effects of which may pass 
unpereceived—may not diminish the elasticty of our organs— 
there may be no doubt. But what is this dose? The determina- 
tion of it is very difficult; it varies with the individual, the 
disposition at the moment, and a multitude of indefinable cir- 
cumstances. It is on the average less than 714, grams, less, 
therefore, than the amount of alcohol in half a glass of port, 
of 1-10th of a litre of bier d’ale, very much less, therefore, than 
the quantity in which alcohol is habitually consumed. As soon 
as the dose is increased there is abuse, and the occasions for 
abuse are not wanting. Action appears heavy immediately, 
and the aleoho!] leaves traces of its passage in the nervous cen- 
ters. 

The neurons which preside over cerebral functions are mo- 
bile apparatus endowed with retraetile property, whose mobil- 
ity and elasticity play an essential role in the production of 
thought. Whether under the influence of a poison they are 
dulled or their apparatus of contact loses its suppleness, the 
associations are badly made; the man finds difficulty in per- 
The organs the least impaired must make up 
for the paralysis of others; they are overworked, attention be- 
The 
alcoholic follows a beaten path, he finds no vestige of his old 
spontaneity except by the entirely fleeting excitation of new 


forming work. 


comes laborious, the elaboration of impressions difficult. 


while under the influence of the irritation 
the destruction of the cellular elements by 
same time the nervous system suffers; the 
alterations in the cerebral neurons due to 
the disturbance of general sensibility, a vague malaise, ¢ 


doses of the poison 
which results from 
At the 
commencement of 


the poison. 


modi- 
of character, the decadence of the moral sense. The 
aleoholiec turns himself, he irritable, egoistic, 
indifferent to those about him, to his family. to his affairs. 
Then the intelligence is altered, the alcohol striking with tem- 
porary paralysis at first the higher elements which serve in 
the development of the intellectual faculties, in the elabora- 
tion of new ideas. When its action is continued the paralysis 
determinate. The nervous elements are destroyed, 
the aleoholie falls into the state of precocious senility. 


fication 


upon becomes 


becomes 


A curious fact is that what man seeks to find, therefore, in 
aleohol is less, as observation shows its stimulant action, than 
He drinks to 
forget, to drive away the annoyances of life, the incessant pre- 
oecupations which bring about the struggle for existence, the 
fatigue, the vague suffering by which these are explained. Alco- 
holism adds itself then to the pre-existing causes of degeneracy. 


its stupefying action upon the superior centers. 
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OUR DAY 





RELIGION, PHILANTHROPY AND REFORM 


NEW CONCEPTION OF A CHURCH 


EV. WILLARD B. THORP 
that there is a modern conceptiou 
of a chureh which is more in keeping with 
Christ’s standard than the old. He says: 
The spirituality of a church must be 
judged by the kind of efficiency with 
which it is doing the work to which it is 
appointed. The old conception of a chuvchi 
was that it should be merely a worshipin;r 
congregation; the conception dec- 
mauas that it shall be an institutional 
force. There has ariscn the necessity for 
cliurch officials, who shall be the heads of 
active departments do:ng the work oi 
Chr:st in the church. We must have either 
the ypiural pastorate or sacrifices frein 
church officers of time and energy little 
less than heroic. 


nev 


<= 
ABANDONED CITY CHURCHES 


~Hii movement of population, due to 
i the rapid growth of business, and 
the non-sentimental character of the peo- 
ple, are both responsible for the desertion 
of nine-tenths of the abandoned churches 
of the American cities. The New York 
Times, in calling attention to some of the 
historic churches of that metropolis, 
which nave been sold, refers to a move- 
ment which was recently started to rescue 
some of down-town abandoned 
church buildings from the grasp of trade 
and commerce, and turn them over to 
mission and charitable societies to pre- 
serve semblance of 
glory and purpose in life. 


these 


some their ancient 


But this move- 


ment failed for a number of reasons. The 
echurehes now turned over to business 
were in many cases situated too near 


other mission property to make them of 
value, and others were situated on land 
too valuable for anything except business 
houses. 

The best-known abandoned = church 
building in New York is probably that oc- 
eupied by the Express Com- 
pany, at Madison Avenue and Forty-sev- 
enth street. 


american 


This was the old site of wor- 
ship of the Central Congregational church, 
which moved up town on the west side 
many years ago. The old church struc- 
ture was put up for sale, and the express 
company took possession of it and con- 
verted its spacious interior into commo- 
dious storage and office rooms for its em- 
ployes. 

Another prominent church site which 
has been abandoned for business purposes 
is situated at Twenty-third 
Lexington avenue. 


street and 
This is now occupied 
by the American Ice company, and it is 
a scene of great activity. The long nar- 
row side windows, the peaked roof, and 
the wide entrance all indicate the origi- 
nal mission of the building. Nothing but 
the sign over the front entrance, or the 
collection of ice wagons in front, would 
tell the story of the change that had come 
over the property. 

The St. Ann’s Catholic church was daily 
a scene of worship for upwards of half a 
eentury. It was sold and became a con- 
cert hall of fair reputation, then a dance 
hall of the Bowery type, and finally a dive 
of the most notorious character. In these 
various roles it failed to pay. and the 
property was finally sold to a company of 


suggests, 


Germans who tried to make it at least a 
place for light 

Another old chureh building is used to 
display chureh furnishings, still another, 
one of the first four Presbyterian church- 
es to be erected in Manhattan, is now 
used as a pickle factory and still another 
was turned first into a blacksmith shop 
and later destroyed. 


respectable theatricals. 


— 
ORGANIZE AGAINST CONSUMPTION 


ANADA, through its tuberculosis con- 
gress, called by Lord Minto, has or- 


ganized for effective battle with the 
“white plague.” It is stated that one- 


fifth of the Dominion’s death rate is due 
to consumption, and this affects the na- 
tional revenues to such an extent that an 
increase of $5,000,000 a year would be 
gained by checking the mortality. At this 
congress it was confidently stated that the 
disease was not hereditary, but largely 
due to the careless habit of expectoration 
about the home, public buildings and on 
the streets. Dr. Fagan, a delegate from 
the government of British Columbia, de- 
clared that the long skirts now worn by 
women was responsible for thousands of 
cases of consumption. 

It was determined to establish sanatoria 
for consumptives, where supervised treat- 
ment upon the same principle as adopted 
and followed in already established insti- 
tutions could be given, this treatment be- 
ing recognized at the international con- 
gress held at Berlin, Germany, last May 
as the only feasible means of dealing suc- 
cessfully with the disease. 

The experience of sanatorium treatment 
in Europe has demonstrated that during a 
given period of five years a reduction of 
one-half was made in the number of 
deaths from’ consumption. It is claimed 
that similar results could be obtained in 
Canada, where the climate is adapted to 
the nature of the treatment required. 

There is a movement in the United 
States to establish consumptive sanitari- 
ums, and in public institutions the isola- 
tion of consumptives has already resulted 
in great saving of life. In Tils.. 
penitentiary, for instance, since 1898, 
when the isolation of consumptives went 
into effect, the result has been marked. 
The following is the record of deaths 
from consumption for the last ten years: 
1891, 13; 1892, 30; 1893, 25; 1894, 24; 1895, 
30; 1896, 19; 189%, 17; 1896, 20; 1899, 12; 
1900, 8. 


This record is so strongly in 


Joliet, 


favor of 
isolation that steps are being taken to 
isolate consumptives in all other public in- 
stitutions. 


Pn mto= 
TEMPERANCE RESTAURANTS 


N Switzerland, which has well been 
] called “the sociological and political 
laboratory of Europe,” 455 temperance 
restaurants have been established in the 
principal towns, where food and temper- 
ance beverages are sold at a little above 
cost price. These restaurants are popu- 
lar, and places where intoxicating liquors 
are sold are being deserted in their favor. 
One of the finest hotels in Zurich is a tem- 
perance hotel, and its rooms are full all 
the year round. 


TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY 


JJ ORE or less discussion has arisen in 
N different states on the subject of 
taxing church property. Some religious 
leaders maintain church property should 
be taxed on the same basis as similar 
property of individuals while custom has 
led others to oppose such a departure. A 
correspondent for a Buffalo paper takes 
up this subject in a most comprehensive 
manner. He says: 

The rapid increase of ecclesiastical 
wealth is perfectly amazing. There is to- 
day in the United States alone more than 
$900,000,000 worth of church property. Of 
this amount the Methodists have about 
$150,000,000, the Catholies about $130,000,- 
000, the Presbyterians, Baptists and Epis- 
copalians each not far from  $110,000,000, 
In Buffalo alone the Catholics have more 
than $8,000,000 worth of church property. 
The rapidity with which churches are in- 
creasing is more than amazing. There 
was built in the vear 1893, in the United 
States alone, more than 800 Methodist 
churches, to say nothing of the other de- 
nominations, and yet nearly every religi- 
ous more organizations than 
churches. The Roman Catholics have some 
1,600 more organizations than churches; 
the Presbyterian have 1,200 more; the 
Baptists 1,400 more; the Congregational- 
ists 200 more. We have many churches in 
America whose values mount up into the 
millions. It is said that the new Protest- 
ant Episcopal church in New York City 
cost $10,000,000. Buffalo boasts of u single 
pulpit that cost $50,000, and one steeple 
that cost $100,000, and it is not finished. 

If Masonic medical colleges 
are taxed, what good 
reason is there for exempting churches, 
ehureh 


sect has 


temples, 
and law schools 
property, theological seminaries, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums, nun- 
eries and More than twenty- 
five years ago, President Grant in a mes- 
sage to Congress referred to the rapid in- 
crease of church property and gave it as 
his opinion that by 1900, without check, 
it would $3,000,000,000. He 
advocated, the taxation 
intimated 


convents? 


exceed sug> 
of all 
and that it 
lead to sequestration 
Evidently he had in mind 
the histories of Italy, France, Germany, 
and Mexico. 


gested or 
property equally 
would eventually 


through blood. 


In 1867 the church property 
in Italy, at a low estimate, was valued at 
400,000,000. The people were overwhelm- 
ingly Catholics, yet it was considered ne- 
cessary to abolish convents and monaster- 
ies. Mexico had a like experience, “for 
the church owned about one-third of the 
soil.” A long and fierce war was the re- 
sult, which terminated in the nationaliz- 
ation of all church property. Convents 
were abolished and all superfluous church 
buildings sold and converted to public use. 

The time has come when it behooves us 
as representatives of law and order, mor- 
ality, equity, justice and freedom. public- 
ly to demand the taxation of all church 
property. Every legitimate influence pos- 
sible should be brought to bear on our 
Representatives in Congress for the repeal 
of the objectionable laws exempting prop- 


erty that should be taxed. Church and 


state should forever be divoreed, in which 
event civilization and righteousness, hand 
in hand, would make rapid strides. 
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SIX STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS »° $6.25 


The former price of these great works was $27.50 and the present offer is simply a marvelous one. You are 


getting for less than the former price of one of the books a complete religious reference library, comprising works 
emanating from the greatest writers of the world, and furnishing a storehouse of Scriptural information invaluable 
to every Bible student. 


1 } ] ’ 


We guarantee safe delivery of every set of books, whether by freight or express, and also guarantee that the 


books will be clearly printed, strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, and satistactory to every purchaser. 


We have been publishing books for thirty-four years, ‘are sending them all over the world, and have the 
reputation for goo i work, fair dealing, and for turnishing standard religious works at the lowest prices ever known. 
Every one dealing wita us can rely on our guarantee and of receiving just what we advertise. 

FORMER PRICE $27.50 fp NOW ONLY $6.2 
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1524 pages 733 pages isou pages 1024 pages 1014 pages 
94x0l.x3 inches. 1044X7)2x2 inches. 11x8x3 inches. 924x614x2"2 inches 914x6!,x21. inches. 


JAMIESON, FAUSETT EDERSHEIM'S LIFE AND 
AND BROWN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY IMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH (2 vols.) 


_Rp “ soe Ss " thes — " , wes : 
gar ’ SN a ae ee ae The Authorized American Edition. By Aired Edersheim, M. A., 


David Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen, Oxon, D. D., Lecturer Oxford University. 
A complete commentary —critical, explanatory and practical — 


" es rular price, 36.00. Royal &vo, 1524 pages, handsomely bound in 
on the Old and New Testament — 1380 pages — former price $7.50. Two volumes, regular price, § - pag 


silk cloth 












It isenriched with the results of learning, the researches of travelers who have visited 
peeved a : 9 lizht of revelation originally shone, and the expository A famous book for clergymen, student or general reader. Gives f account of the 
% nd critics. Far in advance of the older works now in use, this society, life and development—intellectual and religious—in Palestine, to serve a 
y wane by tcommentiry tis +n prepared by three eminent divines, frame and background for the picture of Christ. The fresh st of the text of the 
listinguished alike for their scholarship an 1 p siety. Gospels makes the book a historical commentary on the F< yur Gos; e!s. This great Life 
Rev. H. 4 Iny r ramt all. Editor of The Sunday School Times: “I do not know of Christ will prove particularly valuable to every Sunday Schoo! worker, as the Inter- 
f its 1 ’ 1 cost, and L believe it will have, as it merits, a very wide national Lessons will be on the Life of Christ for eighteen months, 





* ibieh op M E. Church: “This immense book deserves a 


le stadent It is the cream of the commentaries carefully CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY BIBLE CYCLOPADIA 


scholars 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL Compiled and written by Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M., joint author of the 


a i amies Pg yn Bible Commentary. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M. A., of Cambridge; and engl weadenrinetialsinsintben 2 


J. 5. Howson, D. D., of Liverpool. It contains 750 three-column pages; 600 illustrations. 
Cont 2 19)4 jaree octave pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, ete., is printed Regular price, cloth binding, $5.00. 
i , ranidis ne in size as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
1 s . Rs. re is no work that will compare with this in giving a This great work is the result of seven years of labor by the author, contains three th 
“ e and the work which he dtd. sand seren hundred articles, and presents a completeness, conciseness, and iboswdas 


ness, such as to make it a perfect Bible Cyclopedia. 


SMITH Ss DIC TIONARY OF THE BIBLE Tt sets forth brief]s and cacuasieels those doctrinal and experimental truths 





; . vhich are ¢ ¥« P rd itsel : also, the fruits of modern criti- 

Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner of University of | which are contained in the Written Word itself. In it also ree Gh eros ORans 
London - cism and research are placed in most convenient and accessible form r Bible students 

OTK . : - a 
pe . P J. W. Bashford, D. D.. President Ohio Wesleyan University: It is a most 
4 eo rex, printed on onions pay ord finely illust ames, ae admirable aid. I hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside the nexi six months.” 
handso jwonnd ineloth, An indispensable aid to ministers, teachers, . , ; Pe ; } A 
nilies, Sun . 1 sand Bible readers generally. This is undoubt- Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmadge: It is in advance of all books in that line,— 
y the best v i s ithe Enelish language. unique, learned, accurate, and v iluable. 


HOW TO GET THE SIX BOOKS ALL SENT AT ONCE. CHOICE OF TWO PLANS. 


or express charges 





1. Sevd $6.25 and we will forward the six books at once, seeurely boxed, you payin 
2. Send $1.00 and promise, in your letter, to pay $1.00 a month for six months, making $7.00 as complete payment, and we wi 
’ e six books at onee, securely boxed, you paying freight or express charges. 


TAKE NOTICE! You must order quickly to be sure of getting these six books for less than the price of one. Our offer is a plain Jona fide one. 
We have sold thousands of these great books to Bible students, and thee mntinued voluntary testimony is, “* Do not see how 





you ean furnish sot for so little.’ We guarantee the books to be made up in excellent manner, and perfect In paper, bing r i pri r We will 
take back any or ait: books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination, and will return money, dedue tients oaty the return freight 
or express charges. 7 s marvelous offer is limited, and money will be returned if the books are exhau ted and we cannot fll your ordet 


As to our responsibility, we refer to The Ram’s Horn, or to any commercial agency. Established 1806. 
“Tt is our pleasure to say that S. S. Seranton & Co. are handling the largest business of this kind in the country and are thorou 
way.’—The Ram's Horn. 
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The TRUE LIFE of CHRIST 


In the Original Words of His own Apostles 
is the title of a book published by The Ram’s Horn 
people which gives the continuous narrative of the 


complete gospel story as told °y ee, loom 
Luke, and John, but with no ‘s:exes:r stereos 


duplication. It is conceded to *~” faa a | 
be one of the most unique volumes ever published : 
and has been commended by hundreds of people | 
cuune and ‘comme. Besides its new literary fea- | 


Frep’K L. ee , Editor of THe Ram i 
hy Dear Friend: You hve published ures, it contains page alter page 

ingly rene e volume, am sur q 
blessing to thousands. Fai he ally 


a * of original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes and Bible characters in a fresh and 
striking way. It also contains eight full page col- | 
or engravings, eight full page proved ton tracing | 
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other costly and peculiar fea- © se icc 
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tures which make the book a treasured possession. : 
A complete copy, beautifully printed in two colors 

ign bound in English cloth, gold stamp | 
ae. . and gold top, will be sent to any | 


book, It will do good. pit Goa b fe 
other things, for — you to an w 


iis Cove i = Ram's Horn reader at the whole- | 
Late a a “SU 00. Order quickly and you will 
wish a dozen of these books for Cartstenes 


Frep'k L. Cuapman, Editor of Tue Ram’s Horn. 
Dear Mr. Chapman: I cannot tell you how pleased I am with your book which you have named “The True Life we Christ.” Will y ‘press me at once ten copie& 
I wish them for Christmas. With sincere regards I am, your friend, J. Wicsur Cuapman Pas A rth Pre au n Church, New Yo rt. 
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THE NO. 2. 


LEAST NOISE .°. SHORTEST KEY DIP 
LIGHTEST TOUCH 


NON-SHIFTING, NON-TILTING CARRIAGE, 
LIGHT SHIF THE OPERATOR is not required to shift the entire carriage or type basket, 
¢ only THE PLATEN, with its EASY ROLLING MOTION. 
SNEW CATALOGUE and PRICE Will both interest you. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 238 N. Front St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











MOTHERS! 





MOTHERS! 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying 


with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth ? 


If so, go at once 


and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately 


about it 


depend upon it: there is no mistake 


lhere is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once 


that it will regulate the bowels and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the 


child, operating like magic 


oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. 


Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the 


Sold everywhere. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 





















.. THE MODERN DANCE. 


A book of fact, warning and testimony against 


the subtle perils of the modern dance. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


ARENTS who desire help in guiding their child-en to a wise 
choice concerning this fascinating but harmful amusement, 
Pastors who are baffled in their attempts to hold their own 

against the bad social influences of the ball room, Young People 


who are in doubt as to the popular dances being 


Sa incompatible with a Christian life, will find this 


| book to be the very means to form a safe conclusion on this serious problem. 


‘The Modern Dance,’’ in paper covers, will be sent to any address on receipt of 


only 25 cents in coin or stamps; 50 cents if bound in cloth. All charges prepaid by us. 
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FINANCIAL SIDE OF CHURCH WORK 


REMARKABLY interesting and ap- 

proximately statement of 
the cost of church work in different cities, 
together with facts concerning Christian 
people as givers to charity, has appeared 
in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. It 
is shown that, omitting young people so- 
cieties, Sunday schools, education and all 
other causes, and taking church mainte- 
nance alone, the figure for Philadelphia 
for one year is $4,771,700; New York, $8,- 


correct 


991,915; Chicago, $2,600,200; Boston, $2,- 
219,600; Pittsburg, $1,251,700; Baltimore, 


$1,088,600; St. Louis, $809,400; Cincinnati, 
$738,800; Washington, $712,100; Cleveland, 
$673,100; Detroit, $583,600; Buffalo, $536,- 
100; Rochester, $516,100; Providence, $387,- 
200; Louisville, $365,300; Indianapolis, 
$352,300, and San Francisco, $318,100. 
Most religious bodies issue yearly state- 


ments of their total maintenance cost, 
which figures generally cover _ total 


amounts raised for all purposes. If all 
bodies bearing the same name be grouped 
together the denominational maintenance 
expenditure per year is as follows: 
Baptists, all bodies in the United States, 
$12,348,000; Catholic, parish ex- 
penses alone, $31,185,000; Congregational, 
$7,023,000; Disciples of Christ, $7,856,000; 
Episcopal, $16,780,000; Lutheran, $11,603,- 
000; Presbyterian, $20,375,000; Methodist, 
$26,267,000; Unitarian, $763,100, and the 
Salvation Army, $750,200. It costs $287,- 
047,000 to churches in the 


Roman 


maintain all 


United States one year, but this large 
figure includes betterments, missions, 


young people, literature, ete. 

The total valuation of all churches in 
America is said to be somewhere near 
$740,000,000, and if parish houses and par- 
sonages be included, to exceed $1,000,000,- 
000. 

Concerning general benevolence it is 
that church members give more 
than 75 per cent. of the total amount. 
Four separate lists of subscribers of popu- 
lar charities have been carefully examin- 
ed. One of these four was a list of sever- 
al thousand names of contributors to the 
Conemaugh flood sufferers. The list was 
made up names of people of Philadelphia. 
Two others were lists of names of contrib- 
utors to the Indian famine, one of a few 
years ago and the other of this past sum- 
mer. The fourth was a list of names of 
people of New York and vicinity, who con- 
tributed to Galveston people after their 
recent terrible losses. In all four cases 
the lists were names of people who had 
contributed through avenues in no way 
eonnected with churches. They were not 
names of people who sent their money to 
the office of the religious periodical for 
which they subscribed, but who sent their 
money in one case to a Chamber of Com- 
merce, in another to a daily newspaper, 
and so on. 

Going over these lists with some care, 
it was found that fully 75 in 100 of the 
names were those borne by people who 
are connected with some church. The 
charity was in every case one related in 
no way to the churches, and, as has been 
said, the money was contributed through 
a non-churech avenue. Yet it was the 
Christian, not the non-Christian, who re- 
sponded. Out of a population of 75,000,000 
the churches had, in the year 1900, a total 
adherent list of 27,000,000. 
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Musical Instruments, Ete. 
money required. 


DO YOU WANT A 50 PIECE DINNER SET FREE 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated catalogue and see what beautiful premiums we give for selling 
our Soaps. We give to each purchaser of a box of Soap or bottle of Perfume their choice of some of the 
Lamps, Bracelets. Glassware, Opalware, spate Roasting 

Le 


If cash is preferred we allow a ve 
We allow you 15 days’ time in which to deliver the goods and collect your money 












NELSONVILLE, Ono. 
Goods received to-day. My customers are all 
well pleased with their lamps. We have not seen 
such nice lamps here before Will send another order 
in a few days. am more than pleased with the 
mandolin Mrs. AGNES HITCHINGS. 























SALVONA SOAP CO., Main and Locust Sts., 
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ans, Ca 
Platesand other 
beautiful pres- 
ents. To the 
agent who sells 
only 24 boxes of 
Soap we give a 

50-PIECE 
DINNER SET 
—not a toy set— 
buta beautifully 
decorated and 
gold traced, full 
size for family 
use, Dinner set. 
We also give Couches, 
Rockers, Dining Room 
Chairs, Center ablea, 
Lace Curtains, Watches, 
saves and Forks, Gran- 
teware, Sewing Machines, 
liberal commission, We trust you. No 






























before paying us. Dont 
delay. rite at once 
for our catalogue. You 
can then see how easy it 
will be to earna Dinner 
Set or other premium. 
One day’s work may be 


all that is ‘ys 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


READ THE LETTER 
from a customer and 
be convinced that you 
are dealing with a thor- 
oughly reliable house. 
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TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $5 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3612rosdwas, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 
Dianaad ‘Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 
Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 

































THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED” TO 






461 Broadway, - New York'435 Vine St., + Cineinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia 507 Smithf'ld St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston 234 Superior St., Cleveland § 
301 Main St., - Buffalo 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago 2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 
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he House . . . 
of Horrors” 


A Chart of “the House that Jack Rui't 
Jack the Distiller the Common Man Killer 


PRINTED IN COLORS ON HEAVY 24 x 36 IN. PAPER 


powerful picture sermon for use in anti 

Saloon Campaigns. 

or hangin store windows and they wil! 
make thousands of votes against the grog-shop 
Price 25 cents each, or $2.00a dozen, postpaid 
A dozen will convert a whole community. 


TUE. RAM’S . HON 


tf0 LaS ALLE Av. CHICAGO 
Lc. ay 


Post them on walls 











LANTERN : SLIDES 


100 of the Greatest Cartoons of Tur Ram's 
Horn are reproduced in black and colors for 
use in stereopticons of all makes. complete 
catalogue with roo half-tone engravings sent 
postpaid on receipt of roc, in coin or stamps. 


Tue Ram’s Hory, 110 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 














HOUSE SAFES 
OFFICE SAFES 
BANK SAFES 
and VAULTS 


All of the same ‘‘old reliable’’ standard; 
sold for 60 years; known all over the world 
as the best — 


HALL’S SAFES 


Your old safe exchanged for a modern 
““TaL.”” 


Second Hand Safes For Sale. 
Safe Moving and Repairing. 


KINSEY, RAINIER & THOMSON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
393 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TEL. 307 FRANKLIN 


LEGISLATURES vs. CIGARETTES 


HE Chicago Tribune recently can- 
a vassed the situation in the different 
states throughout the Union relative to 
the sale of the cigarette. Condensing the 
returns it learned that the following thir- 
teen states were considering the adoption 
of more or less drastic measures: 
Montana, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, 
diana, West Virginia, Nebraska, Delaware, 
North Carolina. 

The laws 
upon their statute books prohibiting the 
Rhode 


New Hampshire, Misissippi, 


[llinois, 
California, Kansas, 


Minnesota, In, 


following eleven states have 


sale in any form: Island, Lowa, 
\rizona, Tex- 
as, Vermont, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Connec- 
ticut, Georgia. 


The W. C. T. U 


actively seeking 


. and other agencies are 
to have legislation enact- 
ed in the following: 
Utah, Oregon, 


So far as 


Tennessee, Maine, 


Washington, Wisconsin. 


known, but two states in the 


entire forty-five are paying no particular 


attention to the subject—Wyoming and 
Louisiana. 

The conditions which have’ brought 
about this almost universal outery are 
many, the evils with which the cigarette 
is credited ranging all the way from petty 
lareeny and divorce to insanity and death. 
These afflictions have caused not only the 


presentation of bills in Legislatures where 


ho laws have pres USI existed but the 
submission of numerous amendments to 
old laws which for one reason or another 
have not been enforced. 

Illinois holds the record so far for the 
number of anti-cigarette bills under eon- 
sideration, at least six being now in the 
hands of diiferent committees at Spring- 
field. Minnesota is second with four. All 
the other State Legislatures have from 
one to three. 

But one state in the union reports a de- 
erease in the consumption of 
this is Missouri. Rhode Isla NV 0 
the first states to pass an ant t 
law. It adopted a moaceraici\ u 
Statute Over eight vears ayo, bvui 
ous attempt was made to en 





recently; the law is no er d 
ter. The law in Ohio will also be ¢ 
‘igidly, if a well organized 

tarted only a few weeks ago su 

The cigarette trust has active ) 
t work in several states. 


CHILD SLAVERY IN COTTON MILLS 


"T°HE sudden develop it o he cotton 
| milling industry in the n South 
has raised the old problems. At Gaffney. 
S. C., for instane where 700 people are 
employed in the cotton mills, it is stated 
that the great majority are children of 


six, seven or eight vears of age, of both 


sexes, who attend the spindles. Some of 
them earn a pittance of twenty-five cents 
a day, and their no-account parents fetch 
them their dinners at noon. These chil- 
dren are employed eleven hours a day and 
the bent 
other evidences of overwork are already 
The 
fighting legislation against child-labor in 
the legislature on the ground that while 
they do not wish to employ child labor, 
they can not keep the parents unless theit 


children are also employed. 


shouldet stunted growths and 


becoming apparent. mill-owners are 
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